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ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
1638. 1905.- 


OFFICERS FOR 1904-1905. 


Captain. 
JAMES M. USHER. 


First Lieutenant. 
CHARLES S. DAMRELL. 


Second Lieutenant. 
H. H. NEWCOMB. 


Adjutant, 
Carr. FRED E. BOLTON. 


first Sergeant of Infantry.—Jacon BENSEMOIL. 
Second Sergeant of Infantry.— Linut. Puriip B. BRUCE. 
Third Sergeant of Infantry.— Wuaitam H. PREBLE. 
Fourth Sergeant of Infantry.—- AARON WOL¥FSON. 

Fifth Sergeant of Infantry.— Witaiam P. Stont. 
Sixth Sergeant of Infantry.— CuariEs W. Howarp. 
First Sergeant of Artillery.— E. WH. DicK1NSoN. 
Second Sergeant of Artillery— Howarp C. Woopsury. 
Third Sergeant of Artillery.—HAxRBERT A. GILLMAN. 
Fourth Sergeant of Artillery.— Witt1aAM B. Houmns. 
Fifth Sergeant of Artillery — FRANK E. GURASON. 
Sixth Sergeant of Artillery.— ArNxry A. Mainy. 


STAFF, 
Commissioned, 


Chief of Staff.— Carr. J. STEARNS CUSHING. 

Surgeon.— FREDERICK L. ABBorr, M.D. 

Assistant Surgeons.— A. E. A. McCann, M. D.; CHARLES R. 
Hunt, M.D.; Linur, G. F. WaLkER, M.D.; CHarnes P. 
BuRCHMORE, M. D. 

Paymaster.— Lrnvut. EMERY GROVER. . 

slssistant Paymaster— Linu. GEORGE H. ALLEN. 
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Quartermaster—WiuastamM lL. WILEY. 
Commissary.— Cart. GEORGE E. Hab. 

Judge Advocate.— Cart. JOHN J. FLAHERTY. 
Chaplain.— Rt. Rev. WiidamM LAWRE . 


| 

| 

Non-Commissioned. | 

Sergeant-Major.— Major GEORGE F. QuINBY. | 
Paymaster-Sergeant.— ARTHUR T. LOVELL. 

Quartermaster-Sergeant.— LakvT. EDWARD SULLIVAN. 


Commissary-Sergeant.— HENRY F. Wat 

Hospital Steward.— HERBERT A. BLACKMER, 

National Color-Bearer.— SERGT. BOARDMAN J. PARKER. 

State Color-Bearer.— SERGT. AUGUSTUS ANDREWS. 

Flankers to Commander. Carr. EDWARD W. ABBOTT, SERGT. 
FREDERICK W. TIRRELL. 

Band Guide.— SERGT. GEORGE L. Look. 

Orderly to Commander.—JOUN li. FISKE. 


CIVIL OFFICERS AND COMMITTE 
Treasurer.—11EUT. EMERY GROVER. 
Clerk.— Limnut. GEORGE H. ALLEN. 
Assistant Clerk.— ARTHUR T. LOVELL. 
Trustees of Permanent Fund.— Cart. ‘THos. J. OLys (to 1905), 

Gen. SAMUEL C. LAWRENCE (to 1906), MAJOR CHARLES Ww. 
STE (to 1907), CALEB CHASE (to 1908), Con. J. PAYSON 
BRADLEY (to 1909). 

Finance Committee.— Cart. Epwarp E. ALLEN (to 1905), COL. 
Stpnry M. HEDGES (to 1906), SERGT. ARTHUR FULLER (to 
1907), CAPT. JACOB FOTTLER (to 1908), ARTHUR E. LEACH 
(to 1909). 

Military Museum and Library.— Cov. HENRY WALKER (to 
1905), Capt. J. HENRY BRowN (to 1906), QUARTERMASTER 
<Wiritam L. Witney (to 1907), CAPT. GEORGE O. NovEs (to 
1908), Linu?t. WM. PARKER JONES (to 1909). 

Armory Committee.— Capt. JAMES M. UsHER, Carr. 
ForriEer, Capr. J. HENRY BROWN. 
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THE TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SEVENTH 


ANNUAL RECORD 


OF THE 


Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


1904 - 1905 
>) 


ELECTION AND COMMISSIONING OF OFFICERS. 


The celebration of the Anniversary, Monday, June 6, 190. 
marked the close of one administration and thes faked be 
another. Officers were elected on a drum head on ete 
and at once took command. They were as follows : — : 


; Captain. 
Lieut. JAMES M. UsuEr, of West Medford. 
First Lieutenant. 
Sergt. CHarLes S. DamRELL, of Boston. 
Second Lieutenant. 
Sergt. H. H. Newcomn, of Dorchester. 
Adjutant. 

Capt. FRED E. Boron, of Boston, 
pe Sergeant of Infantry.— Sergt. Jacon BENsEMoIL, of Bost 
ak ties of Infantry.— Lieut. Purp B. BRUCE, of Brookline 
pues ergeant of Infantry.—Witt1taM H, PREBLE, of Charlest i 

our th Sergeant of Infantry.— AsRron WoLrson " Di Heanor 
eee ein of Lnfantry.— Witazaam P, Stone: of pee 

tth Sergeant of Infantry.— Cu 5 a : 
First Sergeant of Artillery.— ¥, ieee. Ne 
tae ee of Artille — Howarp ¢C. SecA Raxbiey 
pe SLC Artillery,— HERBERT A. GILLMAN, of Dorchester. 
ane ‘ ereea Of -Artillery.— WILLIAM B. Horns, of Somerville. 

i ergeant of Artillery.— PRANK B, GLEASON Si And 
Sixth Sergeant of Artillery.— HENRY A, Mar oe fet E Cainbridpe 

LEY, : 
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Paymaster and Treasurer. 
Lieut. EMERY GROVER, of Needham. 
Assistant Paymaster and Clerk. 
Lieut. GEORGE H. ALLEN, of Boston. 


Quartermaster. 
WinwiamM L. WILLEY, of Boston. 


Commissary. 
Capt. GrorGE E. Hau, of Dorchester. 


In the absence of Governor Bates, Lieutenant-Governor 
Guild received the resignations of the retiring officers, ie 
invested those newly elected with the emblems of _ ye 
Asa part of this ceremony the following speeches were made: 


Lieutenant-Governor GuiLp’s Remarks to the Captain-elect. 


e 
Captain Usher: It is my great pleasure to welcome you to oe 
command of this venerable and venerated institution. I a ae 
i v t the slightest question 
you on your election, and I have no slightest eta an 
i ereditions of this oldest of American military an eae 
will be worthily upheld by the descendant of one of the first mem ges 
of this corps, the son of a soldier, a veteran himself in the waar 
4 7 j rest vi - 
of the Commonwealth. The Chief of Staff will now invest you w 
the insignia of your rank. 
Captain Usner’s Reply. 


{ ife has occurred 

Your Honor: The proudest moment of my life ha: : Pe 

been elected by my comrades the commander o f 
areas I assure you that 

ommander 


a5 


ice izati in this country 

oldest military organization in ee as 

appreciate the honor, and shall endeavor to do my duty as = “ee 

of this Company, as I have in other offices held by me in the past. 
, 


thank you. 


Lieutenant-Governor GuiLp'’s Remarks to the First 
Lieutenant-elect. 


Lieutenant Damrell: You have proved ees SS ee 
servant, a loyal comrade, a true friend. Your Soe sna 8 
you with high office. I am sure that they will be sar oe clad eit 
your selection when you lay this rank aside than nae Pease 
assume it. ‘The Chief of Staff will now invest you with the g 
your rank. 

Lieutenant Damrett’s Reply. 

Your Honor: During my decade of membership T fe 
taken a great interest and felt a corresponding aoe pet - oa 
and Honorable Artillery Company, yet today I am ou me aa ae 
my desert. To be chosen by my comrades from among y 


——————— 
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better qualified than I am is indeed a distinction of which I am deeply 
sensible. My predecessors have been men of eminent and sterling 
qualities. Their names illumine every page of the history of this 
grand old organization. Since 1638 they have shone in the arts, the 
professions and sciences, in mercantile and maritime pursuits, and 
when their country’s honor called for defenders they were among the 
foremost on land and sea and served always to their credit and to the 
honor of our country, this Commonwealth, the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company. Therefore, I am justified in feeling that it is a 
high honor which has been conferred upon me, and one accompanied 
with great responsibility. To merit the confidence of my comrades 
and at the end of my year of duty to deserve their approb: 


ation will be 
my earnest effort. 


Lieutenant-Governor Gui_p’s Remarks to the Second 
Lieutenant-elect. 


Lieutenant Newcomb: 1 heartily congratulate you on the high 
compliment paid you by your comrades. Your energy and interest in 
this corps is well known. Its reputation in your hands cannot suffer. 
The Chief of Staff will now invest you with the insignia of your rank. 


Lieutenant Newcomp’s Reply. 


Your Honor: I thank you for the kind words with which you 
have inducted me into my office. I deeply appreciate the honor con- 
ferred upon me today in receiving my commission as Second Lieuten- 
ant in the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. It is particu- 
larly gratifying to receive it at the hands of anold schoolmate, for you 
and I attended good old Chauncey Hall together back in the seventies. 
During the ensuing year I shall give my best endeavors'to the Com- 
pany, and hope to merit the approbation of my Commander-in-Chief 
as well as of my comrades. 


Lieutenant-Governor GuiLp’s Remarks to the Adjutant-elect. 


Captain Bolton: You have given in public life faithful and prac- 
tical service as a citizen interested in the public welf 
received the praise of disinterested men Teg: 
leader among the sons 


are, and have 
ardless of party. A chosen 
of soldiers, you have not rested content with 
that title, but have yourself joined the active forces of the Common- 
wealth. I congratulate you on these new honors 
comrades on their choice. 
the insignia of your office. 


I congratulate your 
The Chief of Staff will now inyest you with 


Adjutant Botron's Reply. 


Your Honor: The compliment and honor which has been paid 


to me by my comrades of this ancient corps in electing me to the 


Office of Adjutant is added to in the pleasure I have of receiving the 
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commission at your hands. I shall endeavor to discharge the duties 
of the office to the satisfaction of yourself and my comrades. 

The Company then returned to its armory in — 
Hall, under the command of its newly chosen eee: Pi 
fore it was dismissed Lieut. George H. Allen presente hs = 
tain Usher with a handsome bouquet of flowers, the oe 
Sergeant Newman, and officers and men recognized — ' 
strenuous work of the retiring officers during the aes 


year by hearty cheers. 


‘ 
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TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SEVENTH 
FALL FIELD DAY. 


TOUR OF DUTY IN VIRGINIA. 


Year after year the Company adds variety and interest to 
its history by its Fall Field Day journeys to different parts 
of the country. It has been north to Montreal and Quebec, 
south to Baltimore, Md., and Richmond, Va., and west to 
Cleveland, O., everywhere meeting the warmest hospitality. 
When Norfolk, Va., was suggested for its objective in 1904 
thoughts of Old Point Comfort, Fortress Monroe, Portsmouth, 
Hampton and Newport News, with the part that they played 
in American history, mingled with the most pleasant recollec- 
tions of the visit to the Virginian capital ten years before. 
Anticipations proved realities, the trip when made being one 
of the most enjoyable in which the Company has ever partici- 
pated, giving another Opportunity for men who had been in 
the Union ranks to meet Confederates against whom they had 
fought, and creating friendships which it is hoped will be 
lasting. 

Involving four nights on the water and two days in trains, 
the journey to Norfolk and back to Boston was by no means 
tiresome, for the hundreds of miles traversed included an 
appreciated variety of scenery and of means of travel. Com- 
fortable nights' were passed upon steamers on Long Island 
Sound and the Chesapeake Bay, comfortable days upon special 
trains, and with short breaks for meals or short marches in 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington, there was no symp- 
tom of monotony shown at any time during the outing. 
During the whole of the trip good marching weather prevailed, 
and the health of the men was good. 

The Company received the courtesy of an escort from 
railroad station to steamboat wharf in Washington. It was 
greeted noisily in southern waters, and during its stay in Nor- 
folk and the vicinity the municipal authorities, representatives 
of the United States government, naval, military and civic, 
It 
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and of the State of Virginia, including officers of the Seventy- 
first Virginia Regiment and the Norfolk Artillery Blues, did 
everything possible to make its visit pleasant. A trolley ride 
to Virginia Beach and an oyster roast at Cape Henry,a tribute 
to the Confederate dead and a service at the monument to the 
Union soldiers in the cemetery at Hampton, a review of the 
veterans at the Soldiers’ Home and a banquet at the Hotel 
Monticello, were the most notable events which the Company 
initiated or at which jt was entertained, but they were supple- 
mented by individual courtesies by business and professional 
clubs and by officers of the army. The spirit of the reception 
was outlined by the following newspaper editorial : 

The Virginian-Pilot joins with. Norfolk and her people in eee 
tending a cordial and hearty welcome to the Ancient and Honorab c 
Artillery Company. The people of Norfolk appreciate the spirit 0 
friendliness and good will which prompted this visit, and extend tO 
the visitors a hearty welcome and a generous hospitality. Only once 
before in its history has this, the oldest military organization 1m 
America, honored Virginia with a visit of this kind. i 

May occasions like this be more frequent in the future, and this 
one the means of strengthening the bonds of fraternal feeling existing 
between the Commonwealths of Massachusetts and Virginia. ee 

Massachusetts and Virginia are the two states which have beer 
pre-eminent in shaping the policy of this country, and are connec te i 
by many ancient ties. Again welcome, thrice welcome, to the sae ye 
and Honorable Artillery. May their sojourn in Norfolk be reple 
with pleasure. 

The Company was strong numerically on this tour of 
duty, leaving Boston with 276 officers, men, and musicians. 
Transporting, quartering and provisioning such a body in- 
volved severe labor on the part of the commissioned officers 
as a committee of arrangements and on that of the quarter- 
master and commissary’s departments, but there was no mis- 
hap, not even delay in a meal or in the delivery of a trunk. 


SaturDAY, Oct. I. 
Officer of the Day: Capt. Joun G. WARNER. 

The Company left its armory at 3.50 p.M., under command 
of Capt. James M. Usher and headed by the Salem Cadet 
Band, and marched through Commercial, State, Washington 
and Summer streets to the Boston Terminal. Friends on the 
sidewalk gave it a cordial “aw revoir” as it passed them; 
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other friends, crowding the entrance to the station and the 
train-shed itself, followed it as it entered the platform, and 
added a more personal farewell Good-byes were still continu- 
ing when, at 4.45 P.M., promptly on schedule time, the special 
train started, the final answer to them coming, as the train 
passed out of sight, in a salute by the cannon which Lieut. 
Thomas J. Tute had mounted on the rear platform of the last 
car. 

Fall River was reached after an uneventful run of seventy- 
five minutes. The men detrained on the wharf and marched 
on board the steamship ‘‘ Puritan.” Having been given state- 
room keys on the cars, they were able without delay to pro- 
ceed to the dining room, where supper was served to them 
before the room was crowded by civilian passengers who came 
on a later train. 

As the “Puritan,” leaving her wharf, headed towards 
Newport and Long Island Sound, the Salem Cadet Band 
gave a military concert in the grand saloon. The weather 
was fine, and the decks were attractive, even with the Octo- 
ber temperature. With music and sight-seeing the evening 
proved a short one to the travelling soldiers. 


Sunpay, Oct. 2. 
Officer of the Day: Capt. Joun C. Porter. 

Sunday morning dawned dull and threatening. By the 
time the “ Puritan” reached her dock at 7 A.M. and the mem- 
bers of the Company had breakfasted, the clouds began to 
break, however, and as the transfer boat connecting with the 
“ Puritan ”’ steamed across the East River to the Jersey Cen- 
tral station in Jersey City typical autumn weather was prom- 
ised, a promise which was kept during the rest of the trip. 
From the transfer boat the men marched, in column of twos, 
to a vestibuled special train, which took them at express 
speed over the Royal Blue Line through New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania to Philadelphia. This was familiar ground. It 
had been traversed on many occasions in the previous twenty 
years, and it recalled incidents of Company history which the 
older men took delight in relating to their younger comrades. 
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The train rolled into Philadelphia at noon, and there din- 
ner was provided in the dining room of the Baltimore & Ohio 
station. There was none of the rush which accompanies the 
traditional twenty-minute or half-hour stop at a railroad station 
for refreshments ; on the contrary, the special’s schedule pro- 
vided for a sufficiently long wait to enable the travellers to eat 
a substantial dinner in comfort and afterwards to listen to the 
sacred concert which, given in the railroad yard by the Salem 
Cadet Band, attracted many Philadelphians, and to delight the 
children of the neighborhood and at the same time amuse 
themselves by throwing pennies to be scrambled for. 

Resuming its journey at 1.30 p.m., the train traversed the 
Baltimore & Ohio rails through Wilmington, Del., and Balti- 
more, Md., to Washington, which it reached at 4 p.m., half an 
hour ahead of time. The Company remained in the cars for 
fifteen minutes, as the Washington escort had not then reached 
the station, but upon its arrival formed battalion front on the 
platform and was received with military courtesies. The es- 
Cort consisted of the 3rd and 5th battalions of the National 
Guard of the District of Columbia, under the command of 
Major R. D. Simmes and headed by the National Guard 
Brigade Band, and it escorted the Company across the city 
to the wharf of the Norfolk & Washington steamboat line. 
Though it was Sunday afternoon, large crowds witnessed the 
parade. 

Two steamships, the “ Washington’ and the ‘“ Norfolk,” 
had been chartered, one not having staterooms enough for the 
entire party. Their gangways were open as final courtesies 
were exchanged by the military organizations and the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company marched on to the wharf. 
Some members went on board at once; others devoted the 
hour before the advertised time of departure to viewing the 
public buildings. 

At 6.30 p.m. the steamships cast off their lines and slowly 
moved out into the Potomac. Darkness then shut out all view 
of the famous old stream and Washington’s attractive sur- 
roundings, but the music on board compensated in part for 
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the loss of the scenery. Supper was ready even before the 
steamships started, and it was an appetizing meal, served amid 
surroundings of roses, asters, ferns, and carnations, and out- 
lined on a menu card of maroon and gold, which bore the fig- 
ure of an artilleryman of ancient times. 


Monpay, Oct. 3. 
Officer of the Day: Cor. WittiAM H, OAKEs. 


At 6 A.M. the two steamers, running side by side, were 
within sight of Old Point Comfort and Fortress Monroe, and 
at 7 A.M., with the Salem Cadet Band playing “ Dixie” and 
“Maryland, My Maryland” on the ‘‘ Washington,” they tied 
up at the pier of the Hotel Chamberlin. The Company landed 
at once, and with the band at its head marched to the hotel, 
where breakfast was served in the magnificent dining hall. 
The usual menu card gave place to a special one, printed in 
green ink on flesh colored paper, and bearing the Company’s 

«seal and the seals of Massachusetts and Virginia. The menu 
itself was specially arranged with the travelling soldiers in 
mind, and it was appreciated thoroughly by appetites sharpened 
by a night on the water. After breakfast the band gave a 
military concert in front of the hotel, and the members of the 
Company enjoyed from the hotel piazza the most southerly 
view which they had yet seen when travelling as a military 
organization. 

For the rest of the voyage one steamer, the “‘ Washington,” 
was sufficiently commodious. It left Fortress Monroe at 9 
A.m,, and passing up Hampton Roads, through waters made 
famous by the battle of the “ Monitor” and “ Merrimac,” soon 
came in sight of the city of Norfolk. Cannon announced its 
arrival, A field piece under the charge of a detachment of 
Battery B, Norfolk Light Artillery Blues, spoke a welcome 
from the moment the “ Washington” was sighted. Steamers, 
tugs and dredges in the harbor also joined, with their whistles, 
and crowds on the wharf and in the surrounding streets by 
cheers, in the greeting of the South. The cannon which had 
voiced the farewell of the Company upon its departure from 
Boston, and which has always been taken on Fall Field Day 
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trips since it was presented by Capt. J. Stearns Cushing, re- 
sponded, under the direction of Lieut. Tute, to this display 
of enthusiasm, and the Salem Cadet Band again played 
“Dixie” and “ Maryland, My Maryland.” 

Committees of city officials and representative citizens 
appointed to formally welcome the visitors from New England 
were assembled on the pier. Accompanying them were Col. 
A. M. Higgins, Lieutenant-Colonel Vaughan and Adjutant 
Wright of the Seventy-first Virginia Regiment, and represen- 
tatives of the United States Government, naval, military and 
civic. A short distance from the landing a battalion of the 
Seventy-first, consisting of Companies A, B and E of Norfolk 
and K and L of Portsmouth, headed by the Artillery School 
Band, of Fortress Monroe, and a detachment of Battery B, 
Norfolk Light Artillery Blues, under the command of Major 
T. J. Nottingham, paraded asan escort. Bunting floated from 
the public buildings and business houses and from the ships in 
the harbor. 


As Captain Usher and his officers stepped ashore, they 
were greeted by Mr. W. T. Anderson, President of the Board 
of Trade and Business Men’s Association, who presented them 
to Mayor James G. Riddick, President D. S. Burwell, of the 
Select Council, President J. J. Burroughs, of the Common 
Council, and the other members of the welcoming committee. 
The Company was then extended military courtesies by the 
waiting militia of Norfolk, and escorted by it through Jackson, 
Main, Granby, Freemason and Botetourt streets, Olney road, 
Colonial avenue, Mowbray Arch, Botetourt, York and Borsh 
streets, College place, Granby street, and Monticello avenue, 
receiving a continued demonstration of the hearty good-will 
and appreciation of the people. The parade ended at the 
Monticello Hotel, the Company’s headquarters, where the 
crowd, which was of great proportions, cheered vigorously as 
the Salem Cadet Band played “Dixie” while the visiting 
soldiers marched into the spacious lobby to receive formally 
the welcome to the city which had then been extended 
informally on every hand. The balconies overlooking the 
lobby were filled with ladies, and as many of the men of 


Mayor JAMES G. RIDDICK. 


D. S. BURWELL, 


President, Select Council. 


NORFOL t, 


WILLIAM T. ANDERSON, 


President, Board of Trade and Business Men’s 
Association. 


RICHARD A. DOBIE, 
Suferintendent of Public Schools, 
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Norfolk as could squeeze through the crowded hotel entrance 
followed the soldiers in and continued their applause as the 
speeches were made. 

Mr. W. T. Anderson acted as master of ceremonies, intro- 
ducing as the first speaker Mayor James G. Riddick. The 
Mayor said :— 


Mayor Rippicx’s WELCOME. 


Mr. Commander and Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Massachusetts: —It affords me pleasure to 
welcome you among us. The doors of our city are thrown open to 
you. We know no words in which to express our gratitude in having 
you amongst us. You may rest assured that the city is yours. Go 
whither you will and where you may, you will find that each and 
every one will respond with a hospitable grasp of the hand, and a 
kind and genial word. Our city is yours and we are yours to com~- 
mand, Give us the satisfaction and pleasure to serve you and we will 
feel that we have indeed been honored. [Loud applause.] 


Caprain Usuer’s RE 
Your Honor and Gentlemen:—In behalf of my command, I 
thank you for this true Southern welcome to the shores of Virginia 
and to the progressive city of Norfolk. The reputation of your city 
as acommercial centre is well known to us in Massachusetts, and this 
courtesy of yours extended so cordially is a proof of the generous 
hospitality of your people. In the few days we shall spend in your 
beautiful city we hope to bind more securely the ties that unite us in 
acommon American brotherhood. [App/ause.] 


PLY: 


Mr. Anderson then presented Mr. Daniel S. Burwell, 
President of the Select Branch of the City Councils, who said : 


Mr. Danger S. BurweE tv. 


Captain Usher and Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Massachusetts :—The Councils of Norfolk have 
commissioned me to extend to you in their behalf a hearty welcome to 
our midst. There is something appropriate in the visit of this dis- 
tinguished body of citizens of Massachusetts to the State of Virginia. 
We of Virginia are deeply sensible of the ancient ties that have bound 
our Commonwealth to yours. We remember well that when Patrick 
Henry of Virginia sounded the call to American freedom in the speech 
from which we still quote the undying words, ‘Give me liberty or give 
me death,” it was Adams of Massachusetts who echoed the tocsin in 
the declaration, ‘‘ No taxation without representation.’ And was it 
not on the soil of your grand old state that our Washington drew his 
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sword as Commander-in-Chief of the American forces, and did not 
your Lincoln receive the sword of Cornwallis, when the soldiers of 
Massachusetts and Virginia had forced the surrender of the British 
troops on the plains of Yorktown, in Virginia? And in the dark days 
of reconstruction that followed the war of the states, it was a Massa- 
chusetts senator who made the first move to lift the cloud that 
brooded over the South by a resolution for the return of the captured 
battle flags. And we have alsoin mind the splendid hospitality which 
Boston held out to the Norfolk Artillery Blues on a memorable trip 
to the capital of New England in 1875. 

We trust you will have a good time in Norfolk and we shall offer 
you every opportunity to do so. The city is yours, and here, sir, 
is the deed. [Applause as handsomely engrossed resolutions were 
handed to Captain Osher.) 


Adjutant Bolton then read the resolutions, as follows : 


Whereas, the City of Norfolk will shortly be visited by the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company of Massachusetts, an organization 
that has added enduring lustre to the civic, social, and military history 
of our country, 

THEREFORE BE It RESOLVED, by the Common and Select Councils 
of the City of Norfolk, that the courtesies of the city be extended to 
this organization, as a token of the good feeling that obtains between 
all sections of our country, and especially in recollection of the time 
when our ancestors joined hands with the ancestors of our guests and 
achieved victories that have made the names of Massachusetts and 
Virginia known throughout the world. 

Adopted by the Common Council, September 29, 1904, ; 

Joun J. BURROUGHS, President Common Council. 

Adopted by the Select Council, September 30, 1904, 

D. S. BURWELL, President Select Council. 
Teste - 
H. S. Herman, City Treasurer. 
Caprain UsHer’s Repty. 

President Burwell and the Members of the Common and Select 
Councils :-—In the name of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
Pany, I thank you for this typical Virginian welcome to your city, 
whose industrial reputation has passed beyond the bounds of America. 
When the telegraph brought to us the news of your generous resolu- 
tions, we were touched by their note of brotherly sympathy. You 
Spoke, sir, of the work of our ancestors in throwing off the yoke of 
George III. Massachusetts is proud of Virginia’s part in that struggle, 
and should war again threaten our common country, the men of Massa- 
chusetts would deem it an honor to fight side by side with the men of 
Virginia, [Applause.] 
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‘Adopted by the Common and Select Councils of the City of Norfolk. 


Resolutions. 
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At the close of the ceremony ranks were broken, and the 

Company as a whole was dismissed for the day. Many of the 
members were immediately taken in charge by citizens of 
Norfolk, who extended to them personally the hospitality for 
which the city is famous. A number crossed the ferry to 
. Portsmouth, and visited the Navy Yard and the Naval Hos- 
pital. Others took carriage rides through the suburbs. Still 
others visited old St. Paul’s Church, inspecting the tombs, 
many of which bore revolutionary dates, and the cannon ball 
which, fired by Lord Dunmore when the British fleet under 
his command shelled Norfolk, is still retained in the church 
wall in the spot where it struck. 

The chief event of the day, however, took place in the 
afternoon, when a large detachment commanded by Captain 
Usher, and accompanied in posts of honor by Mr. R. A. Dobie, 
superintendent of public schools of Norfolk and a past com- 
mander of Pickett-Buchanan Camp, Confederate Veterans, 
who wore the uniform of the Confederacy, and by Lieut. 
George H. Innis, past senior vice commander-in-chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, who wore the Union blue, 
marched to the Confederate monument in Commercial place, 
and with appropriate exercises laid upon its base, as a tribute 
to the fallen heroes of the South, a wreath of laurel. The 
wreath, which had been brought from Boston for the purpose, 
and which was of huge proportions, was embellished with 
streamers of red, white, and blue, upon the blue ribbon being 
in letters of gold, ‘The Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Massachusetts.” This tribute was laid upon the 
monument with addresses from men of the North and South. 
“The scene was one of infinite tenderness, pathos and im- 
pressiveness,” said the Norfolk Landmark the next day. 
«« Grey haired veterans of two wars, with bared heads, uttered 
sentiments of love and esteem for their country, for former 
adversaries, and renewed again their allegiance to the Stars 
and Stripes. In eloquent words, the fervor and sincerity of 
which can be but faintly conveyed in print, they told of the 
deeds of valor of their fellows, their loyalty to the cause for 
which they fought and died, and, finally, their devotion to the 
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great and grand country of which they are proud — America 
reunited.” 

The detachment of the Company, upon reaching the 
monument, formed with the spectators a semi-circle on the 
Main street front, and Captain Usher spoke as follows : 


Carr. James M. Usuer. 

More than forty years ago there ended in the State of Virginia the 
great civil war, which for four years estranged the men of Massachu- 
setts and Virginia, the men of the North and the South. { 

We thank God that those days of trial are over, that we are one in 
love and one in national union. The men who fought your fathers 
and ours gave to the world an object lesson of valor. Forgetting the 
disputes of the past, we come today in love to pay our respect to your 
heroic dead. The Grand Army veterans of our ancient Company take 
this opportunity of laying on the monument of your dead the flowers of 
Peace, the flowers of a reunited and eternal brotherhood. [4pplause.] 


Mr. Anderson of Norfolk then presented Gen, Fitzhugh 
Lee, a veteran of.the Civil and Spanish-American wars, and 
President of the Jamestown Exposition Company, saying :— 


Mr. W. fF. ANDERSON. 

Captain Usher: Waving arrived in this country after the ‘late 
unpleasantness,’’ and not being acquainted with the circumstances 
‘connected therewith, I have requested General Lee to . seen 
this occasion to respond to the presentation of the ea " qich you 
‘gentlemen have so kindly brought down from Boston to lay upon our 
‘Confederate monument as a tribute of your esteem and respect. 


GENERAL FirzuHuGH LEE 
Captain Usher, Soldiers of Massachusetts : Indeed I think the 
‘word * fellow-citizens’? would be most appropriate on this beautiful 
‘day, because as you well said, sir, we are all back now in the same 
Union, with the same country and under the same laws. We have the 
Same flag, and we all should be heirs equally interested in preserving 
and promoting the growth and glory and grandeur = this great 
American republic. It is very true, we have had our ¢ ai of differ- 
sence. Itis very true, we have met each other on the me « = battle. 
Atis very true, also, that we would rather see you peop. ce own here 
with no balls in your guns than meet youon the field of battle when 
you had the balls there. You are going to find this a pleasant and 
Profitable trip. You are certainly welcome to our hearts, to our 
homes and to our hearthstones, and we want to make you feel asif you 
were back in your old historic city of Boston. 
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I had the honor some years ago to be with the Norfolk Blues at 


‘the Bunker Hill celebration, and I know something of the hospitality 


of your people. In the Spanish war I had the honor to have Col. 
Curtis Guild, your Lieutenant-Governor at present, on my staff, and 
therefore I happen to know more of Massachusetts than I would have 
known had it not been for Colonel Guild, and I had the honor not 
long ago of addressing your Legislature, 

I said there were two sides to the question. We were brought up 
to regard our state’s action as paramount, taught that the voice of a 
state convention should control us. You people were brought up in 
an entirely different school, taught that this was a great country and 
that there was no such thing as secession ; that while the constitution 
was silent on the question, you proposed to live under it, and if I recol- 
lect aright, at Appomattox, when the sun went down, your theory of 
government prevailed. Today Virginia’s ambition is to be a bright 
and brilliant star alongside of Massachusetts in the diadem that 
crowns the brow of the American nation. 

This is a great occasion, where you see men of Massachusetts com- 
ing down to place a wreath on a monument erected in honor of the 
dead soldiers of the Confederacy, a monument that stands in loving 
attestation to their deeds on the battlefield. But the day of civil 
strife has gone by; it is a thing of the past. Now we are together 
again and you could do nothing better to cement this nation, to pre- 
serve harmony and good feeling between all sections, than to come 
here and show to us Southern men that you recognize that the days of 
strife have gone and that over forty years have passed since the echo 
of the last gun on the last field of battle, and we deeply appreciate 
your generous, your complimentary, your noble action. [App lause.] 


The wreath was then deposited on the base of the monu- 
ment, beneath the panel inscribed “To the Confederate dead, 
1861-1865." Captain Usher presented Major Gillespie, of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, who said :— 


Major GILespie, 


Standing here today, my comrades, on this sacred soil of old Vir- 


ginia, at the base of this granite shaft, erected in honor of Virginia’s 
sacred dead, surrounded by my comrades of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, backed up by the commander of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Massachusetts, his officers and its members, we 
deem it an honor and a pleasure to place this wreath on its base as a 
tribute of Massachusetts to the Confederate sacred dead. 

May peace, happiness, and Prosperity be our lot, and long after we 
have passed to the Unknown Kingdom, and touched the Happy Isle, 
the memory of today and the sacred duty we have performed will bind 
the ties of friendship more closely, and at last when we turn from this 


iS} 
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earthly abode and pay the last farewell that we can, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, the Blue and the Gray will be received at that white 
throne above as one American family, knowing no East, no West; no 
North, no South, all joining hands and singing ‘“‘“My Country ’Tis of 
Thee.” } 

Caprain Usner:— Our chaplain, Rev. Dr. Hudson, will 
make a few remarks. 

Rev. Atan Hupson. 

Gentlemen of Virginia and Massachusetts — particularly gentle- 
men of Virginia: You might well be proud of such a distinguished 
patriot as General Lee, who has spoken to you this moment. It was an 
unlooked for pleasure that I myself did not anticipate es 
this monument. Virginia’s patriot sous are by no means eae : : e 
men whom you loye to call Patrick Henry and George Ww ee = 
and Thomas Jefferson find worthy successors 1n this gray-haired old 
veteran of the Civil war, Gen. Fitzhugh Lee. [ Applause.) Our com- 
mander has well said that more than forty years have passed seer ge 
fathers fought each other for what they deemed to be a peter 
The men of the South were equally sincere with the men on eh es ny 
They had the same principles from the same patriot sires : 3 
to their education they believed that their cause was just pe yor . 
bar of history and before the bar of the individual conscience. 3 — 
not speak of the sublime passion that characterized [hag tone oo 
fathers and ours, the passion that manifested itself in t = adie: 
that prevailed on the eventful fields of Bunker Hill anc —— 
the passion that thrilled the farmer youth into a ee pee 
man into a king; the passion that taught him the greatnes 
and sacri ican citizen. 

cane eae ee ait own state were fought some os = eee 
battles of the Civil war. On those fields there was shed the aa q P 
blood of American valor. Here fresh from the sunny fields t ae oS 
Southron fel] to rise no more, nor hear again the words of Liab pe 
the lips of tenderness and love. Here on this soil the RNCEE ee ee 
lay dead never more to see his Northern hills, never more ee a 
touch of a holy mother’s hand. Those fields are sacred. T “A et es 
memorial fields of American courage, dear to the heart ote es a 
Over them will reverently walk the pilgrims of other ae ae 
anew the history, to breathe again the spirit ais aati aleo there 
which characterized the spirit of-their fathers. In this on - pale re 
came to an end the great Civil war- Unlike all the at S the: 
history, that war ended with no vanquished force. The D or : we 
and so did the South. The North conquered for the Union a the 
South conquered itself. For, when slavery went down forever at 
Richmond, there arose a new South, with new and greater ideals, 
which should become memorable in the history of the country. That 
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South, gentlemen, the old South of Patrick Henry, the new South of 
General Lee and Henry W. Grady, has won the admiration of the 
world for its courage in the hour of adversity, and for its splendid 
industrial progress, and I believe the old South is to be greater still if 
she is to become the gateway of the great Panama Canal, the dream of 
the centuries, and through its waters will float your Southern products 
and these will touch the lands that are touched by all the eastern 
seas. 

I understand that this monument of yours, this monument to your 
dead, is still uncompleted, that it is yet to be completed by the 
womanhood of your fair city, the descendants of those noble women 
who stood by your side in the hour of death and who bound up the 
wounds of your heroes. But let me say that this monument is not in 
vain. It is well that itshould be here. If I, a Northern man, had the 
power, I should not remove it. I should add to its number in every 
city of this Southern part of the Union. I should add to the monu- 
ments of American valor in the North and South, for they commemo- 
rate the sacrificial spirit of our American citizens and they prove to 
the world what American valor will do in the hour of the nation’s 
need. For, remembering the friendship of earlier years and forget- 
ting the differences of the later years, Massachusetts brings this 
wreath of Northern flowers to lay at the monument of Virginia’s 
heroic dead. We lay them here at the hands of the men who wore the 
blue, who take this hour to pay fitting honor and respect to the men 
who wore the gray. [Applause.] Wealso lay these flowers here as a 
token of the restored brotherhood of their sons of today. Here, 
gentlemen, here in the presence of your dead, here in the presence 
of these gray haired men who donned the blue and gray, Massachu- 
setts and Virginia, the North and the South, join hands and pledge in 
the future to live, to suffer, and to die for the American Union, that 
never shall perish from the earth, [Applause.] 


CoLonEL Myers or Norro.k. 


Captain Usher and Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company : — As a Confederate soldier and as Commander of 
Pickett-Buchanan Camp, Confederate Veterans of this city, I thank 
you for this very handsome tribute of your respect to our Confederate 
dead. I heard only a few moments ago that you were to decorate this 
monument, and I assure you that our Camp will highly appreciate it, 
and you will be formally notified later of their deep appreciation of 
your kindness and generosity on this occasion. [Applause.] 


The ceremonies were brought to a close with prayer by 
Mr. Hudson, and with “ Taps” by the buglers. The detach- 
ment of the Company then returned to the hotel, Captain 
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Usher, Lieut. George H. Innis, and Mr. Dobie afterwards 
being photographed in a group. 

In the evening a two hours concert was given by the 
Salem Cadet Band in the hotel rotunda. It was listened to by 
throngs of Norfolk people and hotel guests, by ladies in the 
balconies as well as by men on the floor. Among other selec- 
tions rendered were the following : — 


March— ‘' Uncle Sammie”? .---+-++++++++-> Flolzman 
Russian Fantasie .....2--+e-cceeeereeeeesseeee resets 
(Cornet Solo, Mr. B. B. Keyes). 


Selection from ‘Carmen’? ----++++5 serrrrtr tte Bizet 
Characteristic — ‘‘ Moonlight in Dixie.’ 

March—‘‘The Spirit of '64.” 

Vocal Solo — ‘‘ The Girl I Love”’ ------+++++7* Luders 


Col. J. Frank Supplee, A. H. A. Co. 
American Fantasie — National Airs. 

The Virginia Club and the Board of Trade and Business 
Men’s Association kept open house and hospitably received 
the many soldiers from Boston who visited them. The 
Granby Theatre proved an attraction to several. 


Turspay, Oct. 4. 


Officer of the Day: Capt. Grorcre A. WyMan. 


The Company was entertained by the Norfolk Board of 
Trade and Business Men’s Association at Cape Henry on 
Tuesday, with an old time oyster roast and all the accompani- 
ments of good cheer usually supplied on such an occasion. 
This form of entertainment, familiar enough to those who have 
frequented Virginia, especially the seaside region, proved to 
bea novelty to many of the visitors from New England. 

The day was bright and warm, and the visitors, accom- 
panied by their band and a number of well-known citizens who 
had been invited to assist the Board of Trade committee in 
entertaining them, left the Terminal Station in City Hall 
Avenue at 10.15 a.m. in five special cars over the lines of the 
Chesapeake Transit Company and Norfolk and Southern 
Railroad. Music in the first car enlivened the trip through a 
most interesting country, which unfolded attractive truck 


Maj. THOMAS J. NOTTINGHAM, 
74st Regiment Infantry, Virginia Volunteers. 


Col, A. M. HIGGINS, 
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farms with negro laborers, men and women, mule teams, and 
many of the features of a Southern plantation. As the cars 
traveled for twenty miles through the counties of Norfolk and 
Princess Anne, the points of interest passed were described by 
members of the local entertainment committee. Among them 
were Lynnhaven Bay, where justly celebrated oysters are 
cultivated, and Virginia Beach, a popular seaside resort. At 
Virginia Beach the cars stopped long enough to give the 
visitors an opportunity to view the settlements on the shore. 

Hosts and guests arrived at Cape Henry about half-past 
twelve, and attention was directed to the lighthouses, ancient 
and modern, the government wireless telegraph station, the 
giant sand hills, which are gradually encroaching upon the 
wooded wilderness called “The Desert,” and the other natural 
attractions. The “ancient” lighthouse was built on a sandy 
hill 140 years ago. Its construction is concrete and brick. 
The party was photographed at the hill, the group extending 
from bottom to top, and having the lighthouse as a background. 

Attention was also directed to the casino and the prepara- 
tions for the “roast.” Bushels of Lynnhaven oysters had 
been provided, a small army of cooks was stationed over the 
big pits on top of which were the pans in which the oysters 
were to be prepared. The cooking was carefully watched, 
and the colored cooks were freely quizzed. The roast itself 
was thoroughly enjoyed when served. As the Virginian-Pilot 
tells the story, “ Wreaths of thick smoke curling upwards in 
front of the pavilion conveyed to the Northerners their first 
insight into an oyster roast. Many of them did not await the 
order to break ranks, but snatched up oysters on the half shell 
held out by the expert shuckers who were lined up along the 
railing. When the Bostonians were permitted to break ranks 
and forget their customary military dignity they found tables 
literally loaded with sandwiches, Olives, pickles, celery, hams, 
tongue and tomatoes, while along the entire front of the 
pavilion oyster roasters and shuckers were ready to satisfy 
the appetites of the hungry, and at another corner more 
shuckers stood by prepared to serve Lynnhavens on the half 


shell. There was plenty of everything, the supply for the 
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occasion having been provided with unusual liberality. Every- 
thing was of the best ; nothing was lacking.” 

At 3.15 p.m. the cars were re-occupied, and hosts and 
guests returned to Norfolk by the circuit road, the sea air and 
the odor of the pine from the forests which stretch inland 


from the beach, together with music by the band, heightening | 


the enjoyment of the trip. As the suburbs of the city were 
reached groups of colored people, young and old, crowded the 
sidewalks, attracted by the music and the uniforms. 

At 5.30 o'clock the Salem Cadet Band gave a concert in 
the hotel lobby to an audience which grew in size as gentle- 
men who had been invited to the Fall Field Day banquet 
arrived, and as members of the Company reported in full dress 
uniform, A. reception was then held in the ladies’ parlor, the 
receiving line consisting of Captain Usher and his commissioned 
officers, members of the local reception committee, and gentle- 
men who had consented to respond to toasts. At the rear of 
the room the Company’s colors, national and state, were guard- 
ed by the color guard with arms at “present.” They were 
€scorted from the parlor to the sixth floor dining hall as the 
reception closed, and were followed there by guests and hosts. 

With myriads of electric lights, with windows and alcoves 
banked with palms and other potted plants, and tables gleam- 
ing with cut glass and silver set off by snowy table linen, the 
dining hall, when reached by the guests by the elevators and 
by members of the Company by the stairs, formed a pleasant 
and dazzling picture. Four hundred covers were laid. Four 
long tables extended the length of the room, and another 
Across its south end. At the latter were seats for Captain 

Sher and his staff, the speakers, city officials and other 
Suests. Behind them, in an alcove, the Company’s colors 
Were draped, with a background of palms. The guests, 
many of whom were seated at other tables, were: 

Norrorx: Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, Col. A. M. Higgins, 
Major T. J. Nottingham, Capt. B. W. Salomonsky, Capt. E. 
W. Jones, Capt. A. J. Epps, J. Iredell Jenkins, Cc. H. Bull, G. 
Tayloe Gwathmey, R. H. Wright, Capt. W. W. Gilmer, Capt. 
E. E, Winslow, Gwynn T. Sheppard, Col. H. Hodges, Richard 


Col. H. C. HUDGINS, 
Norfolk & Southern Railroad. 


JAMES V. TREHEY, 
Clerk of Courts, Norfolk. 


Judge T. S. GARNETT, 


CHARLES H. CONSOLVO, 
Monticello Hotel. 


Norfolk. 


H. S. HERMAN, 
City Treasurer, Norfolk. 
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A. Dobie, C. W. Priddy, Nathaniel Beaman, Col. C. A. Nash, 
E. T. Lamb, William W. Galt, George Pilcher, R. G. Banks, 
Col. G. W. Taylor, Capt. C. L. Wright, Lieut. J. P. Keville, 
Lieut. M. C. Ferebee, Lieut. J. F. Lynch, Capt. M..C. Keel- 
ing, Lieut. George W. Toms, Aaron Marx, Hon. D. Lawrence 
Groner, Capt. A. C. Dillingham, C. Brooks Johnson, Judge 
Theo. S. Garnet, James V. Trehy, William T. Anderson, S. S. 
Nottingham, Charles P.Sapp, Joseph G. Fiveash, James M. 
Thompson, Marshall Ballard, Judge D. Tucker Brooke, T. 
Harvey Daughtry, J. P. Andre Mottu, Cardwell Hardy, Arthur 
G. Lewis, C. H. Consolvo, George F. Viett, D. S. Burwell, 
Judge J. J. Burroughs, Harry Spofford Herman, Judge Allen 
R. Hanckell, George E. Bowden, Col. W. W. Sale, C. A. 
Woodward. 

Fortress MonroE: Admiral John C. Wise, Capt. C. P. 
Tinsley, Lieut. Fred Stopford, Lieut. E. D. Powers, Lieut. 
Fred T. Austin, Lieut. Homer B. Grant, Lieut. L. P. Waldron. 

Wasuincton: Alfred P. Robbins, Robert Callahan, 
F. J. Cannady, A. W. Townsley, W. L. Callahan. 

PorrsmoutH, Va.: Maj. E. W. Owens, Henry Kirn, 
Capt. J. W. Lee, Hon. H. L. Maynard. 

Otp Point: George F. Adams. 

BERKLEY: Paul Garret. 

Lieut.-Col. C. C. Vaughn, Jr. of Franklin; D. B. 
Martin, of Baltimore, Md.; Maj. William Thompson, of Hamp- 
ton; Joseph P. Taggart, of Boston, Mass.; Hon. John C. 
Burke, of Lowell, Mass.; Rev. Alan Hudson, of Brockton, 
Mass.; Joseph E. Shaw, chief of state police, Boston, Mass. ; 
Hon. Claude A. Swanson, of Chatham, Va. 

When everyone was seated, Captain Usher introduced 
Rey. Alan Hudson, who invoked the Divine blessing in these 
words : 


“Oh, Lord, bless the North and the South, Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts, and keep them bound together in the bonds of eternal 


brotherhood. — Amen.” 

There were two souvenirs of the occasion. One was a 
seal leather cigar case, embellished with the Company coat of 
arms, and bearing the names of the officers. The other was the 
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menu card, containing, on the first page, portraits of Captain 


Usher, First Lieutenant Damrell, Second Lieutenant Newcomb 
and Adjutant Bolton, in half tone upon an elliptical panel set 
off with a crimson bow on one corner, and on the second page 
the words “Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of 
Massachusetts, 267th Fall Field Day, Norfolk, Va., Hotel 
Monticello, October 4, 1904.” The third page was devoted to 
the menu itself, which was as follows : 


a MENU 


Lynnhaven Oysters, Half Shell 


Queen Olives Celery 
Clear Green Turtle Soup 


Sauterne 
J. Caluet & Co. 


Rock Fish, Sauce Hollandaise 
Pomme au Natural 


Monticello Claret 


i Je Beeuf a Ja Bordelaise 
ee French Peas 


Chicken Croquettes Asparagus Tips. 
Punch au Maraschino 
G. H. Mumm & Co.'s 
Lextra Dry 
Mixed Salad 


Assorted Cake 


Vanilla Ice Cream 
Crackers 


Cheese : 

Cafe-Noir 

The Salem Cadet Band was stationed at the entrance to 

the hall, and played during the evening. The after-dinner 

Proceedings were opened by Captain Usher with a speech of 
welcome and congratulation. He said : 


Caprain James M. USHER. 


Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
and Guests: —It has frequently been said that the South is a land of 
beautiful women, brave men and generous hospitality. Though we 
have been upon the soil of Virginia but two days, we have found that 
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statement true to the letter. You have given us a genuine Southern 
welcome, and one which the members of this Company will long 
remember. We will take back to Massachusetts the memory of this 
true Southern hospitality, and cherish it asa mark of your chivalry 
and brotherhood [dpplause.] 

The question has been asked since our arrival as to the organiza- 
tion and history of this ancient Company, to which you have extended 
so generous a welcome to the shores of Virginia. 

I will say briefly that it was organized and chartered in 1638 in the 
State of Massachusetts, a few years after the settlement of Boston and 
the founding of Harvard College. In the language of a recent 
historian, ‘‘the formation of this military company was @ wise 
precaution and an absolute necessity.” The early settlers of eae 
and vicinity were surrounded by wild and savage Indians, jealous of 
the occupation of their soil by the white invaders. Self-protection 
was therefore a desire and a duty. The church was to comfort, the 
school to educate, and the military to protect the founders of the new 
empire. 

It was the first regularly organized military company in America, 
and except on two occasions, resulting from provincial disturbance 
and war, has held its meetings without intermission for 266 years. 
( Applause.) 

Among its members have been some of the foremost men of New 
England and the nation, including generals, statesmen, and men of 
letters. The home of the Company is in old Faneuil Hall, which we 
love to call the ‘‘cradle of American liberty,” and from whose plat- 
form have echoed the voices of Otis and Adams and Hancock — those 
patriots who joined with your great sons of Virginia in denouncing 
the oppressive measures of George III. 

It is fitting, after the lapse of nearly 300 years, that this Company 
should make a journey toward the South, where upon the soil of 
Virginia the first English settlement was formed. 

Virginia and Massachusetts were the pioneers of the Anglo-Saxon 
race in America. To Virginia belongs the honor of the first settle- 
ment. Massachusetts comes next. Since that early period, these two 
states have each had a memorable history. They were among the 
first to lift the standard of revolt against the vexatious taxations of 
the British Parliament. 

Massachusetts rejoiced with Virginia when Patrick Henry raised 
his voice in the House of Burgesses and denounced the Stamp Act, 
which was a claim on the part of the mother country to tax the 
colonies without first obtaining their consent. John Otis and Samuel 
Adams made common cause with the Virginia patriot in resisting this 
violation of colonial right. [Applause.] 

In the seven years’ war which followed, the men of these two 
states were to be found side by side. You gave to us the man who 
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was destined to lead our armies, and to become the Father of his 
Country. Now the name of George Washington—the great Vir- 
ginian—has become the synonym of the purest patriotism and the 
noblest devotion to principle. In both Europe and America his name 
has entered into language as the best definition of freedom and 
fidelity. [Applause.] a 

, But you will not forget, gentlemen, that the first army to recog- 
nize and accept his leadership in the war of American Independence 
was the men of Massachusetts and New England, who, fresh from 
the victorious fields of Concord, Lexington and Bunker Hill, laid 
their laurels at the feet of their new leader from Virginia, and swore 
to him their fealty. 

During seven years of trial and suffering, amid the snows of 
Valley Forge and the slaughter of Yorktown, their loyalty never 
wavered, and his love for their rugged devotion never waned. 
Throughout that long and arduous struggle, the men of Virginia and 
Massachusetts stood side by side in the fight for a common American 
independence. [Warm applause.) 

Forgetting our differences of later years, as brothers should, let 
us hope and believe that the men of these two old states will still be 
found shoulder to shoulder, under acommon flag, fighting for American 
liberty and the republic, for which their fathers suffered and died. 

Right years ago, it was the good fortune of this Company to go 
to England at the invitation of the parent London company, and 
TECEiveE its hospitality. While there, we received a cordial welcome 
from the men of English birth, who frankly admitted the mistake of 
their fathers in enacne their brothers in America. 

From the gracious Queen down to the humblest British subject 
We were received with honor, as men of the Anglo-Saxon race with a 
cominon language, a common law, and a common Christian religion. 
(Applause) It is generally admitted that that visit did much toward 
Creating a closer bond of sympathy between America and England. 
wie A little later, when the Spanish war broke out, and it looked as if 

Wey would have to contend with Germany as well as Spain in the 
harbor of Manila, the commanding officer of the English ships drew 
his fleet nearer Fes the American squadron and cleared his decks for 
oes After the lapse of more than 100 years of misunderstanding 
Games America and England, it was found that blood was thicker 
ae 1 water, and that the men of a common historic heritage would 

and by each other in the hour of their nations’ need. [dpplause.] 
eee os visit to England contributed in even the smallest way to 
eee SW this result, may we not hope that our present visit to the 
ne 4 State of Virginia, which has been one of the foremost leaders 
po jae Southern sisters, will bind more securely the ties of Amer- 
oat eeenpey which were sanctified in the blood of Cowpens and 
?  [Applause.] 


| 
| 
| 
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Our mistakes, our misunderstandings, our differences, we forget 
in the light of our growing oneness and unity. Whatever your 
burdens are, we only ask the privilege of bearing them with you, and 
whatever are to be our problems of the future, we ask in their solution 
your generous friendship and help. 

We are not two—we are one. Weare not divided by an imaginary, 
sectional or political boundary line. zs 

We are a common people, with great democratic ideals of govern- 
ment, and it is our duty to work them out in that spirit of love and 
forbearance which at all times characterized the first citizen of your 
state and the great Father of our Country. [Afplause.] 

The whole nation rejoices: in your recent prosperity. We of the 
North are beginning to realize that you have here in the South a great 
country, whose resources have been scarcely scratched by the hand of 
industry. When the Panama Canal opens, then you will be ina 
position to command the waters of the Pacific as well as the Atlantic, 
and your products of the forest and the mine and the field will be 
developed as they should be, and be carried across the highways of 
two great oceans. It used to be said of the ancient Greeks: ‘‘ Once 
stir the blood of Grecian patriotism, and you have a power to reckon 
with.’ And I say, stir the latent commercial might of the Southern 
states, and they will take their rank among the foremost industrial 
commonwealths of the earth. [Applause.] 

We know by your sacrifice in the Civil war, and by your patriotic 
ardor in the Spanish-American war, what is the spirit of an awakened 
South. The men who, like General Fitzhugh Lee, our honored guest 
tonight [prolonged applause], dared Spanish tyranny in its Cuban 
stronghold, and were among the first to respond to McKinley's call to 
drive it from the Western hemisphere, are also capable of making 
their Southland a leading force in the industrial progress of the nation. 

And if I may be allowed to prophesy, I predict that a few years 
hence, when you celebrate the 3ooth anniversary of the founding of 
Jamestown, you will see great hosts from the North and the West 
coming to witness the progress you have made, many of whom will 
stay and become home-builders, to further help you in developing 
your great industrial possibilities of the future. [App/ause.] 

This gefierous intermingling of the men and women of the North 
and the South will develop that ideal American spirit which finds 
expression in our national hymn: 


‘My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing. 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrim’s pride, 
From every mountain side 


Let freedom ring.” (Loud applause.) 
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RTO eee ua tiovarstie netiin’y onan 
flags wean Pea 6 onores e Artillery Company, a 
evendil eeae just reached me, having been addressed to me at 
aeons cre an _ ss from the Earl of Denbigh and 
, n +O 2 
[applausel, ae aed e Honourable Artillery Company of London 
ies ae this letter will reach you by the date of your annual 
ann oe write to send you my best wishes for you and your com- 
ao ae assure you we often think and speak of our experience 
Sonttere ast year, and we recall with much Pleasure our gratification 
gem ies done for us on that interesting and memorable occa- 
ne dinges Denbigh joins with me in cordial good wishes and begs 
may be remembered to her kind friends." 
canes mapuipen, —The toastmaster of the evening, as prescribed by 
ae y~ aws and rules of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
: Y, 1s the adjutant. I am especially favored in my position this 
ee tie commanding officer of that grand and historic Company to 
Es vee me as adjutant a gentleman who has a record in the militia 
the Six pessace see of Massachusetts, being at present paymaster of 
NaH xth Regiment. I am pleased to introduce as our toastmaster, 
Jutant Fred E. Bolton. [Cheers.] 

ae BOLTON : Mr. Commander and Gentlemen, — The 
teen of the adjutant are prescribed by the by-laws of the Company. 
_“onsequently give you the 


First Regular Toast :— 
The President of the United States. 
a Able, fearless and incorruptible. In his veins the best blood of 
North and South; in his heart the spirit of the measureless plains, 
ane, the problems of the new America as valiantly as did his 
Predecessors of old. [Applause-] 


nee Usigne Gentlemen,— To respond to the toast 
Ss € President of the United States 1s a distinguished honor, 
iss We have tonight a gentleman who can fill the bill. We 
i ath us Hon, D. Lawrence Groner, one of the prominent 
™heys of the city of Norfolk. [Zeud applause and cheers.) 


Hon, D. LAWRENCE GRONER. 

Mr, a 
Artillery 
of this sp] 


Toastmaster, Gentlemen of the Ancient and Ffonorable 
Company and Invited Guests:— The presence here tonight 
a high Saad Company to do honor to this splendid occasion touches 
soldies ae in the movement begun, I think I may say, by that blunt 
Thi Syn a for cight of the stormiest years of reconstruction held in 

€ reins of government, and almost if not quite completed 
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by the gentle and kindly tact of the martyred McKinley, for a better 
and more complete understanding and reconciliation between the 
peoples of the two great sections of this country. [Applause.] 

Since that day, just after the close of the greatest strife of modern 
times and almost while the battlefields of Virginia were still wet with 
the blood of patriots of the North and patriots of the South, when one 


of the South’s great statesmen, standing within the shadow of Bunker 


Will, announced ‘there was a South of slavery and secession, that 
South is dead. There is a South of liberty and union (applause), that 
South, thank God, is living, breathing, growing greater every hour,”’ 
until the present time, but few, ifany, backward steps have been taken 
by the true representative people of either section in the joint and 
general effort to blot’ from off the face of the map that line once 
marked in fratricidal blood, and the visit of this splendid organization, 
in truth both ancient and honorable [evies of ‘Good enough,” and 
applause), to these tide waters of Virginia, and your reception here in 
that frank and comradely spirit of hospitality which is characteristic 
of my people, is an augury of the time when there shall be indeed no 
North, no South, but one united country, bound together by the same 
ties of friendship, cherishing in pride but without resentment the 
glorious memories of the past, and striving ever onward in comradely 
sympathy toward the same lofty goals. (Applause.] 1 make my 
obeisance, Mr. Toastmaster, to the truly wonderful memories cluster- 
ing round your illustrious organization. Its history is replete with 
rich service, and its example can never be other than a bright inspira- 
tion to youth and to manhood, to the citizen and to the soldier, 
leading to deeds of true zeal for the welfare of the state. A common- 
wealth which boasts the statesmanship of Adams, of Hancock and of 
Hoar, the matchless and superb eloquence of Daniel Webster and the 
beautiful songs of Longfellow, and which, together with Virginia, 
may claim to be the birthplace of American liberty and American 
independence, can point the wondering gaze of an admiring country 
to nothing within its whole page of history more to be honored and 
cherished than this institution whose future and whose destiny is in 
your keeping. [dpplause.] And, sir, in passing I cannot be unmind- 
ful of the fact that you have an excellent precedent and excuse for 
your visit not only to Virginia but to Norfolk, for, as far back as 1875, 
the only similar organization in our midst which we claim to resemble 
yours, led by my distinguished friend General Fitzhugh Lee, made 
one of the pleasantest trips of its life to Boston at the dedication of 
the Bunker Hill Monument. [Apfplause.] 

Invited, Mr. Toastmaster, to respond to the toast “The President 
of the United States,’ I am necessarily reminded of the story of my 
friend from Kentucky, who, being called on upon a similar occasion to 
reply to the toast The United States,” staggered to his feet and with 
the true zeal and enthusiasm of the native Kentuckian when he has 
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dined well, exclaimed, ‘ Mr. President, the United States is a great 
country. It js the greatest thing on wheels in this universe. It is a 
Magnificent aggregation. of imperial sovereignties, cach of them 
greater than the continent of Europe. Sir, the United States is 
bounded on the East by the rising sun, on the West by the procession 
of the equinoxes, on the North by the aurora borealis and on the 
South by the end of the world.” (Laughter.] This is indeed, Mr, 
Toastmaster, a great country. And its President! We look upon the 
beautiful and benevolent countenance of the Father of his Country 
as in that regal fashion peculiarly his own he flashes by our sight in 
his coach of state, drawn by its six white horses and flanked by gaily 
attired outriders; or at the classic features of the Sage of Monticello, 
and see with what simplicity he hitches his horse to the common 
Stall and Proceeds to occupy for eight years the mansion just vacated 
by your own John Adams; or, again, at the grim countenance of “Old 
Hickory,” as he thunders his invective and fires his threats at the 
head of Calhoun and his fellow nullificationists of South Carolina, 
Or, again, at the determined countenance of the present great actor 
on the stage and behold how in the twinkling of an eye, by the 
€xercise of his presidential prerogative a new commonwealth, a new 
Tepublic, is made to spring into existence, and the grand and glorious 
Work of an isthmian canal authorized and begun. [<dfplause.] 
Indeed, sir, in whatever aspect we regard it, there is no office, 
whether created by divine right or the will of a free people, com par- 
able with it, Conceived originally in a spirit of compromise, hedged 
‘tound with various constitutional safeguards eliminating all possi- 
ility of monarchy, it has grown and expanded with the times until 
today we find all the great issues of governmental policy which 
have so long divided the leading parties of the country utterly sub- 
Ordinated to the personality of the candidates themselves. [-dpplause.] 
_ What is it, Mr. Toastmaster, that the people of America require of 
him in whose hands they place the guidance of their ship of state? 
Ttis, sir, that he shall have intelligence, honesty and courage; and 
€ page of history attests the fact that with but one or two exceptions, 
and those the result of chance and accident, no man has ever been 
called Upon to fill this great office who has not possessed to a pre- 
eminent degree these qualifications. The arts and blandishments of 
the Politician may be sufficient to raise their possessor in public 
estimation to almost any other office, but to obtain the approval of a 
majority of all the people at the ballot box requires a degree of 
confidence, a measure of approval which the arts of the demagogue 
and the Politician can never produce. [Applause.] I am not dis- 
turbed, therefore, Mr. Toastmaster, that there may be somewhere 
Within the broad confines of this great country some carping voice to 
cry wolf at €ach onward step in the march of progress, or some eye to 
see, like Cassandra of mythology, in each new move national enslave- 
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ment or national calamity. Iam content, sir, to believe’ that it was 
ever thus, for even the universal love of a grateful people toward 
Washington could not still the tongue of discontent or the muttered 
predictions of disaster with which they beheld his’ treatment of a 
Frenchman Genet. In this present day of fierce, wild invective, an 
vituperation, and bitter partisanship, there is no parallel for the 
attacks made on Thomas Jefferson for his invasion of the rights and 
privileges of the legislature in the purchase of Louisiana. [dpplause.] 
And yet that invasion, if invasion it was, is forgotten, and today the 
country with the civilized world unites in commemorating the event 
by the grandest display of the arts and sciences of the entire world. 
Is there one here so bold as to contend that when in the stress and 
strife of bloody war that great man whose virtues are admired, whose 
sterling character is respected, and whose cruel and useless assassina- 
tion is regretted no less in the South than the North, struck the 
shackles from the slave, he did not thereby transcend the letter 
and spirit of the constitution, and yet where is there a man who oes 
not thank the Lord God Almighty that human slavery is no more? 
(Applause. ] oa 
And s0, sir, until the end of time it will be. At each shifting of 
the moorings some people somewhere will criticise and be discon- 
tented, and yet, sir, I am satisfied that the day is not far distant when 
the people of the South will unite with the people of the North in one 
deep hymn of satisfaction as they behold untarnished the flag of this 
country flying in peace, a guaranty of liberty present or liberty to 
come to those people of the Pacific seas, or, turning, behold that same 
flag as it catches the breeze at the masthead of American vessels, loaded 
with the fruits of American soil and the products of American mills, as 
they pass in ever recurring succession from ocean to ocean through a 
pathway made possible by the bravery and independence of Theodore 
Roosevelt and carried into execution by the genius of American 
engineers. | [Applause.] , 
Standing, therefore, sir, at the threshold of a new century, undis- 
mayed by the forces of good and evil fighting for the mastery, holding 
fast to the memories of Plymouth Rock and of Jamestown, satisfied 
that though there may come days of darkness, in the end the great 
common sense of the American people will be found ever standing 
guard like a true sentinel upon the highway of constitutional govern- 
ment, ready to challenge and if need be to strike down those who 
trample upon one jot or tittle of a free people’s rights, we view the 
future calmly.and are content. One word more and I am done. a 
speak the common sentiment of my people when I say that the sores 
and wounds of the war are healed, we are now in truth one people, 
and when Massachusetts knocks, Virginia’s latch string will be found 
on the outside. [Applause.] And we promise you that neither on 
the banks of the James nor in the beautiful valley of the Shenandoah, 
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nor yet anywhere within the confines of Virginia, will your ears be 
disturbed or your senses shocked by that ditty which in the olden 
times was wont to run: 


‘Neath the shade of the gum tree the Southerner sat, 
A-twisting the brim of his palmetto hat, 

And a-trying to lighten his mind of a load 

By humming the words of the following ode: 

Oh for a nigger and oh for a whip, 

Oh for a cocktail and oh for a nip, 

Oh for a shot at old Greeley and Beecher, 

Oh for a crack at a Yankee school teacher.’’ 


But instead, my countrymen, that newer and better song which in the 


language of the Poet Laureate of the Army of the Potomac was wont 
to run: 


‘When life’s campaign is at an end and we are mustered out, 
The Yankee cheer and Rebel yell will mingle in one shout ; 
We'll greet our old antagonists, and we shall never know 

Nor Yankee nor Confederate with Benny Havens, oh.’’ 


[lpplause.] 
Second Regular Toast :— 


The Commonwealth of Virginia. 

First born of the sister commonwealths; mother of presidents; 
home of brave men and gracious women; her noble past a light to 
Suide the generations yet to come. 

Carrain Usuer: To respond to this toast we have with 
us a gentleman whose name I am almost afraid to mention, 
because I know that the applause which he will get will 
occupy so much time that the last speakers will be cut off. 
[Laughter] A month ago a committee of the Ancients 
visited Norfolk, and this gentleman promised to be present at 
Our banquet. He has done so at great sacrifice. Being in 
St. Louis, he left there and arrived here Saturday at midnight 
So he could be with us and fulfil his engagement. He has 
not seen or been with his family since June. He has told me 
confidentially that he loves the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company and the State of Massachusetts next to 
the State of Virginia and his family. [Laughter and applaise.| 
But I will not detain you. It has been whispered to me by 
several members of our Company that I should not try to do 
all the talking myself, and I assure you, gentlemen, that I 
have no disposition to do so. [Laughter.] I wish to introduce 


Gen. FITZHUGH LEE. 
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to respond to the toast of the Commonwealth of Virginia, a 
sister state of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, a gentle- 
man for whom, before I pronounce his name, I want you all 
to rise and give three cheers — General Fitzhugh Lee. 


[The whole Company rose in an instant and gave three tremen- 
dous cheers for General Lee.) 


GENERAL Firznucu Ler. 


Captain Usher, Mr. Toastmaster, Members of the Ancient and 
Flonorable Artillery Company, and all other citizens of an ancient or 
a younger or middle-aged degree,—When I heard your acclamations 
it reminded me of what sometimes occurred in the South when Stone- 
wall Jackson rode by. A great shout was heard and every soldier said, 
“That is either Stonewall Jackson or a rabbit.” (Great laughter. 
Speaking of rabbits, I remember an old story that was told on Col. 
Vance of the North Carolina Regiment. He used to call his men a 
regiment of tar heels because, he said, he thought they would stick. 
He was charging up the heights of Malvern Hills in front of Rich- 
mond, Va., and as the shot and shell were pouring on him like tor- 
rents down the mountain cloud, Col. Vance, riding up towards the 
parapet of fire and seeing a rabbit running rapidly back to the rear, 
shouted, ‘‘Go it, old Molly cotton-tail, if I did not have a reputa- 
tion to sustain, I would be with you.” [Laughter.] I feel very much, 
in front of this magnificent audience, like that rabbit. I would like 
torun down the hill, but I have promised that I would stand here 
tonight and face the music. A little time before the last cannon 
thundered, the last rifle flashed, and the last sabres were drawn, a 
small army took up its long, weary march, and like a great wounded 
lion was trying to find a place to lie down and die. I happened 
to be there at that time, the commander of the cavalry of that 
army, and had to fight every day. We marched and fought after 
all the infantry and artillery of that army, and had nothing to eat. I 
put ears of corn in my haversack, bit off the grains, chewed them into 
meal and swallowed it, on the march from Richmond to Appomattox 
Court House. My men had nothing to feed themselves or their 
horses with either, so they robbed the corn house of a farmer of 
corn and brought it away in their haversacks. When we got to 
Appomattox, where the sun went down behind the clouds, and the 
clouds behind the hills, I got my parole and was returning to Rich- 
mond. We had to pass by this same farmer’s farm, and he asked us 
what the news was from Appomattox. We answered, that from our 
standpoint the news was very bad, ‘General Lee has surrendered.” 
“Oh, no, no, it can’t be so,” said he, « Yes, it is,”? we said, '‘ because 
we have just left there,” and then as the farmer started his plow to go 
to the other end of the row, he said, ‘Oh, I know how that is. That’s 


y " , ‘ yg ie 
ae Tem ee ee a 
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that damned fellow Fitz Lee. The old General never surrenders.” 
CL Court House, the Commanding Genenal OF the a 
S. Army was dressed in a blue blouse, loose and open, showing) "Ss 
beneath, pants stuck in his boots, hair and beard tut browes ‘ 
insignia of rank, except on his shoulder straps, and » itliout po | 
sword ; a man five feet cight inches tall and sk: uma years of ¢ oS 
That was U. S. Grant. [Loud applause.) There, too, sitting OPPs 
to him at the McLean house, was the man who had oa a | 
army of the South,— the track of whose heroic slain Any rom a 
mountains of Pennsylvania to the plains of oo a nel 
feet tall, in gray uniform, three stars on his collar, who was transa 
ing a business which must h 
with the perfect courtesy of a gentleman 


Tremendous applause.) : se: 3 
ee ra events that happened after that surrender at 
° 


ave been very disagreeable to him, but 
at all times. ‘That was 
I want to say right here 


old me that we were back into a common country 
ee ar Grant at that time. a Oy Ree 
appear before us, but got on his horse and rode ha tgs . ‘ a 
of Richmond, almost unattended. When some pagent : = ‘a 
for that victory, when some wished to turn out wi ; wee 1 | 
shouts of victory were muffled, the notes of exultation were hus 


then after making the-capitulation, we 
General eee and etack our arms as Cornwallis had 
Bas Pe ee ton’s order at Yorktown. bia —— ae 
the cavalry of our army owned their en figs Saba oe a a 
Si have their horses. They wi aa eas ~havi 
outhern troops ee ip [Loud applause.) It is such behavior as 
culation ey ee As we have seen here today, when the Massas 
that, it is cua pone. ee ot comes down, makes the acquaintance 
Coe tel oe the Confederate monument which stands in 
eae Pcl i the heroism of the Souther oe a 
al wreath: upon it as a memento of es ees : s | 
behayior that wins our hearts forever. re fs aiken ; the. sabres of 
The swords of Grant and Lee have been oe Bbaed s Joseph Ey 
Sheridan and Stuart have returned to ener on ' ney the. eternal 
Johnson and Sherman have pitched iene pas the black clouds 
camping ground. Weare now back in one ean Glorious future is 
of war have disappeared, and the great orb o ee = a recogniall | 
shining in all the splendor of puclouded sae ni ht, that {Hees 
sir, as you well said and others have said here to . aa we 
fen great bond of union between TE eae on ae at | 
the earlier days of the formation of this cpt D> are | 
two principal colonies that built the columns that ee Adams, Pres: 
of American liberty. We do not forget, sir, your ¥¢ pee? 


at men of that great | 
cott, Warren, your Paul Revere and other grea g 
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day. We do not forget that march through Lexington to Concord 
when the British tried to destroy those stores, and we remember 
that the guns shot by the rustic riflemen in Massachusetts at the 
British troops when they left Concord to pass through Lexington 
back to Boston were heard here in old Virginia. [Applause.] The 
men who at that time had the greatest to do with the independ- 
ence of these colonies were Samuel Adams of Massachusetts and 
Patrick Henry of Virginia. [-dpplause.] Those two were the earliest 
men at that time who stood straight and strong before British aggres- 
sion. We do not forget, either, that James Otis said that he would 
resist with his life all attempts to enforce the 


Stamp Act or puta tax 
on tea, sugar and molasses 


and other articles sent by Great Britain. 
[-dpplause.] You know when Washington was the first President 
of this country, John Adams of Massachusetts was the Vice-President, 
and when John Adams of Massachusetts was President of this great 
country, Thomas Jefferson of Virginia was the Vice-President; and 
if your great statesman, John Adams, had never done anything else in 
his great past career, he is entitled to a monument to stand in lasting 
and lofty attestation of the fact that he first named George Washing- 
ton as the Commander-in-Chief of the American armies, and when he 
was President of the United States appointed John Marshall to be the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. (Applause.] Between John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson a great friendship existed. We can 
almost imagine we see them stretched upon their death beds, one in 
Massachusetts, the other in Virginia. Both died on the 4th of July, 
1826. What were the last words of John Adams? He looked around 
at those surrounding his bedside and said, ‘‘ Thomas Jefferson of Vir- 
ginia still lives.” [.dpp/ause.] Adams and Jefferson were separated 
in their later days. They were together at the early formation of the 
republic and later separated, but after they returned to private life 
they became devoted friends. Now go with me to that mansion on 
top of the little mountain which rears its proud head above the beau- 
tiful plains of Albemarle County, Virginia. On that same day, the 
4th of July, 1826, you will see there stretched on a death bed the great 
statesman of Virginia. The hand that wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is stiff and cold. Thomas Jefferson lies dead at Monticello. 
These great statesmen, one of whom wrote the Decl 
pendence, and the other, John Adams, who sat next to Jefferson in that 
Committee on the Declaration of Independence, and suggested many 


points that were put in it, died as I Say, on the 4th of July, 1826, within 
a few hours of each other, 


We are invited here, 


aration of Inde- 


upon this occasion, to meet the members 
of the Massachusetts Ancient and Honorable. Artillery Company. I 


have met them before. I have met the Massachusetts troops before. 


[Laughter.]| 1 am very glad to meet them here at this splendid 
banquet. 
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We, too, have a great old state. I have been requested to speak 
about it. The man who went up to Massachusetts to command New 
England’s army, only five or six thousand strong, against seventeen 
thousand British regulars in the city of Boston, then containing seven- 
teen thousand people, was a citizen of Virginia. Yes, Washington 
commanded the army that compelled the evacuation of Boston by 
the British. [Applause.] 

What an orator once said about another is true of Washington, for 
he was ‘‘A foe without hate, a friend without treachery, a public 
officer without vices, a gentleman without hypocrisy, a man without 
guile, —that he was Ccesar without his ambition, he was Frederick 
without his tyranny, he was Napoleon without his selfishness. He 
was obedient as a servant to authority and royal in authority asa king. 
Pure in life, great in character, he was as obedient to law as Socrates 
and great in battle as Achilles. He was magnificent in youth, great 
in life and great in death. His highest ambition was the happiness of 
mankind, His noblest victory was the conquest of himself.’’ For 
six years he carried the colonial revolt on the point of his sword, and 
I say to you gentlemen here tonight, that if there had been no George 
Washington at that time, there would haye been no successful revolu- 
tion against British authority at that period. [App/ause.] Jefferson, 
too, wasa great man. A writer has said he was the best educated man 
that ever sat in the White House. He was only thirty-three years old 
when he drew the Declaration of Independence. And there was John 
Marshall, afterwards Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 


States, whose decisions stand today so strong they cannot be cut with 
the sharpest sword or battered down with the heaviest cannon shot. 
These were some of the men that Virginia contributed to this great 
American republic, and who helped to make it what it ought to be, 
the glory of America and a blessing to humanity. Tonight we must 
let our prayers ascend to heaven, that state shall not lift up its hand 
against state, neither shall they know war any more, and that the 
ternity shall be as lasting as the home of 


reign of peace, unity and fra ‘ 
foundation of the everlasting hills. 


the stars and as eternal as the 


[Loud applause.) bok se ? 7 
Now, what is our duty ? Virginia is equally interested with every 


state in this Union in the promotion of the country’s prosperity and 
grandeur. Virginia desires to do her whole duty towards all the 
states of this Union. Virginia wishes to unite with Massachusetts in 
everything that will promote the glory of both —and I know I voice 
the sentiment of all Virginians when I say that she has no other desire 
than to be a great, brilliant, blazing star in the crown that binds the 
brow of the American Union, side by side with the State of Massachu- 
setts. [Applause.] We propose to hold in this section in 1907 a great 
exposition, We will show you what progress has been made in this 
great American republic since the exposition at St. Louis, and we 
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propose, with the consent of the President and the Secretary of the 
Navy, to have a great naval and marine display on the magnificent 
waters of Hampton Roads, the only place in the whole United States 
where not only the American nayy can ride at anchor, but the navies 
of the rest of the world. The great progress that has been made im 
the navy, the great progress that has been made in the army, because 
we want to have army manoeuvres, will be demonstrated. Virginia 
will very gladly welcome citizens from all the states of the Union 
when they come down to witness this great industrial, naval and 
marine and military display. The places where the British flag ran 
up and ran down, Jamestown and Yorktown, are only nineteen miles. 
apart, and half way between them is Williamsburg, the first capital of 
the state. They are all but a short distance away. You would not 
have had any landing of the Pilgrim Puritan fathers in Massachusetts 
if it had not been for the permanent settlement of the English at 
Jamestown, but you would have had this country divided up into little 
republics like South America. We want you people to come down here 
in 1907 to see this great exposition, and in the next place we want to 
make you mindful of the fact that the flag of the United States depends 
on the efficiency of the navy in future controversies that we may have 
with foreign countries. No foreign power can invade our land, but 
unless you have a large and efficient navy you cannot protect American 

interests in foreign countries or at home. In order to have an efficient 

navy you must have money, and you must haye congressmen to vote 

for it, and in order to do that you must have the constituents of the 

congressmen behind them. We are all interested in that subject. We 

must have, too, an army sustained by a fine system of militia in the 

separate states. Then let Massachusetts and Virginia dwell forever 

together in brotherly love with cach other and the other states form- 

ing the American Union, and thus demonstrate to the world that the 

problem of a free constitutional government has been successfully 

solved on this continent, [Great applause.] 


Third Regular Toast : — 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Ever the dearest guest of honor at our board, To her, the gentle 
mother of their youth, her loyal sons in reverent gratitude pledge 
anew the love and fealty of their manhood years. [Applause.] 


f Caprain Usuer: Gentlemen,—In a hotel in a Southern 
city I ask you could there be any more beautiful representation 
of the feeling of the North and the South than having on the 
North the red, white and blue, the stars and stripes and the 


flag of Virginia, and on the South the red, white and blue, the 
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stars and stripes and the flag of Massachusetts ? [Applause] 
I am not going to occupy all your time in making introductory 
speeches, as I said before. It is one of the great good for- 
tunes of the Ancients to have connected with them some of 
the most brilliant orators of that grand old commonwealth, 
one of whom we have with us tonight, who will respond to the 
toast of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Next to the 
State of Virginia I cannot well imagine any better toast, and 
to respond to it I introduce to you a fellow citizen of an 
adjoining city to Boston, one of our greatest industrial centers 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Hon. John C. Burke, 
of Lowell, Mass. [Prolonged applause.| 


Hon. Joun C. Burke. 


Mr. Toastmaster, Members of the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
and Guests Assembled,—In answering the summons 
jonored me, I beg leave first of all to tender to 
the representatives of the grand old Se of —— ies a 
i i ire Company for the generous warmth of you 
BAe coiusa Labpleuse] The transcendent ability, the 
tender courtesy, yea, the generous hospitality of the Virginian has 
3 rerbial in the annals of American history, and yet after 
come to be proverbia jay or two on the occasion of these splendid 
Ee ee afterwards be able to say in the language of 
that beautiful Arabian queen that pace reference to this disting nist 
ing characteristic of the Virginian ‘The half has not been told. 
eek. the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company has 
come all the way from Massachusetts Bay in the far north, bringing to 
you the tender greetings and the Ei aero of the sons aug 
daughters of the descendants of Massachusetts Bay Colony: [Ap- 
plause.) You know that from the early days in our history, when 
thoseeworiietone Comnionwealths stood sHoulder to shoulder as the 
most potent powers in that prolonged contest for yen een independ- 
ence, the sons and daughters of these Commonwealths have always 
regarded each other with an affectionate and tender interest; and 
although more than a century jas come and gone since those eventful 
GEsia, wtihy eae GEE cloud’ has ever come over the sun of our family 
union, and we all thanked God when it had passed away. [/7rolonged 
ae am called upon tonight to respond to the toast ‘‘ The Old 


1 do you know I am confronted 
Commonw: Massachusetts,’”’ anc ‘ y S 
at the Setar Gk the ties that tenderly bind these two dis- 


lery Company, 
with which you have 
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tinguished Commonwealths? Why, the story of the triumphs of the 
one is the tale of the tribulations of the other, and every effort in the 
line of their true greatness has been in the cause of our common 
country, demonstrating, gentlemen, to the world that a great nation 
founded upon the principles of equality and equal rights to all, can 
not only become the haven of rest and of peace to the persecuted all 
the world over, but can become more enduring and more powerful and 
a greater nation than any despotic or monarchial form of government 
that history has ever recorded. [Applause.] 

But to my own cherished commonwealth, that beloved of mine in 
the far north, that splendid state which has raised so many brave men 
in times of war, and has so marched forward in times of peace, that 
splendid home state of mine, Virginians, that made true the prophetic 
words of your Patrick Henry when he said ‘‘The next gale that 
Sweeps from the north will bring to our ears the resounding clash of 
arms,’’—yea, that splendid state where your George Washington first 
took command of the American army, and that state which gave to 
America Benjamin Franklin, who by his wisdom, by his foresight and 
diplomacy, could gain even from the splendid empire of France @ 
Lafayette and a Rochambeau that we needed to make successful that 
magnificent effort that was crowned by American independence. 
[lpplause.] This ,is the state which gave to you the courageous 
manhood and tender womanhood of our shops, our fields and our 
farms. Why, do you understand, Virginians here tonight, the loyalty 
of the Old Bay State of Massachusetts for seven long years during 
that terrible crisis, that was never known for a moment to falter in 
her fidelity not only to Virginia hut to the thirteen colonies that 
formed the original of the grand nation to which you and I belong? 
[Applause.] Let me tell you here tonight of her fidelity, and give 
you an illustration of the citizenship of that splendid commonwealth. 
Why, out only a short distance from my own city, in the little town of 
Westford, lived a poor man named Abner Fletcher, who from youth 
was a cripple, unable to go into the field to fight as a soldier with the 
American army, and he stayed in his little solitary workshop for four- 
teen long months, making shoes for the Continental army. This ian 
worked on until he had a sleigh loaded with shoes, and he carried that 
load of shoes, begging sustenance on his way, until he landed it with 
Washington’s army at Valley Forge. [Loud applause.] What, sir, 
can overcome a combination of industry and patriotism like that? 
Massachusetts sending to the field every man possible to be put forth, 
while every brother at home supported those sent into the conflict, 
and George Washington, your most distinguished son of Virginia, on 
his knees in feryent prayer to the great God overall! That was the 
issue of that terrible contest, which meant more to the world than 
any contest that has taken place within the history of mankind. 
([Applause.] But this distinguished Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
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does not forget that it was your Richard Henry Lee, whose famous 
descendant honors us by his presence tonight — our own great General 
Fitzhugh Lee [Applause],— who, under the instructions of the Assem- 
bly of Virginia, was the first to introduce those immortal resolutions 
reciting that those thirteen independent colonies ‘‘ought of right to 
be, and they are, free and independent states."” [dl pplause.| 

In Massachusetts we remember with a proper pride that it wasa 
distinguished son of Massachusetts who seconded those resolutions 
and made possible by his supreme and superb efforts their adoption in 
the Continental Congress. [4pplause.] 

This, Virginians, is the Commonwealth that greets you tonight 
with hands across the sea and over the land, and the sons of Massa- 
chusetts clasp in fervent, friendly and fraternal grasp the hands of 
the sons of Virginia. [ Applause.) In this hour of our great power, in 
the days when the South as well as the North is marching on toa 
lofty station commercially as well as otherwise, let us not forget that 
the greatness of a nation does not depend entirely upon her military 
power or her martial display,— that the true greatness of any nation 
depends largely on the measure of liberty and of equal justice that it 
metes out to every one of its citizens. [Applause.| If a nation’s 
greatness depended upon military power, the nations of antiquity had 
all that, and yet in the far east, where Sennacherib and Sargon pre- 
vailed with the pomp of military power and greatness, the swineherd 
today tends his flocks by day, and jackals emerge by night from the 
wall of what was one of their great temples. No, no nation may be 
measured by its military power, but the true greatness of every 
nation depends upon the perpetuation of those fundamental and 
splendid principles that emerge from the doctrines that were enun- 
ciated by the Galilean Preacher nineteen hundred years ago 5a nation’s 
greatness must depend entirely upon its foundation on principles that 
mete out the blessings of government alike to the rich and the poor, the 
high and the low. [Applause-] Let us once again and here tonight 
pledge ourselves that whether oppression conies: £0 this great nation 
from a kingdom, a monarchy, Or from a despotism, (or from within 
our own realm in the forms of extortion by financial, moneyed or 
monopolistic combinations, that Massachusetts and Virginia will stand 
as the bulwark of liberty and the palladium of the people’s rights 
once again in the defence of the great American people. [elpplause.} 
And in those great hours, a8 this great nation sits around that family 
board, welcoming each new state as it comes into the fold as Schley 
welcomed the Oregon and Texas as they hove in sight off Santiago, 
let us hope that in the years to come this may not only be a nation of 
great military power, but one based on the highest measure of prosg 
perity, peace, justice and right, and that it may continue until] the 
stars grow old and the sun grows cold and the book of righteousness 
unfolds. [Prolonged cheers.) 
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Fourth Regular Toast : — 
The City of Norfolk. 


Sturdy child of a new Virginia that shall do her part in achiev- 
ing the future prosperity of her mother state. 


Captain Usnrr: To respond to this toast we had ar- 
ranged to have the Mayor of your beautiful and industrial com- 
mercial center present. Unfortunately for our members and 
our guests he has been called away and has gone to St. Louis. 
But we have with us a gentleman who will respond for the 
city of Norfolk, and who greeted your committee when they 
visited Norfolk in a most hospitable manner — so much so 
that we are here tonight. I have the pleasure of introducing 
the President of the Board of Trade and Business Men’s 
Association, Mr. W. T. Anderson. [Applause.] 


Mr. W. T. ANDERSON. 


Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. Commander and Members of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company and Invited Guests,—In reply 
to a letter written by Captain Usher to me some time since — and we 
had quite a voluminous correspondence in reference to this trip — he 
asked me to arrange other details, after I thought everything that a 
man could conceive of had been arranged for —and at the conclusion 
of that letter he said ‘‘ Excuse me for taking these liberties with you,’” 
I replied, and informed him that I would endeavor to arrange the 
details described in his letter, and also informed him of the fact that 
I was no lady and he could take any liberties with me he desired. 
(Laughter.] Little did I think when I wrote him that brief sentence 
that I would be called upon here tonight to make any remarks what- 
ever. I thought that my mission on earth was finished when I had 
sat up with him all nigut and drunk with every man in the Company, 
taken them down to Virginia Beach and Cape Henry and given them 
oysters which took two men to swallow one [Laughter]; but tonight 
when I came here and thought I would have a quiet evening, I found 
lying on my plate this notice to speak. And I do not understand the 
position I am occupying, either. The Mayor was notified thirty days 
ago to respond to this toast. He told me yesterday at twelve o'clock 
that he would be here tonight. I thought it was all arranged. I also 
saw in the newspaper this afternoon at five o’clock that some one else 
was to respond in the Mayor’s absence, and I now find this mandamus 
on my plate. Unfortunately Iam not in the position of General Lee, 
who had thirty days to prepare his speech, which it took him two 
hours to deliver [ Laughter], or my friend Groner, who responded for 
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the President of the United States and had also thirty days to prepare 
his great effort. [Laughter.] I recognize the fact that not only am 
I the second party, but apparently the third party; IT ama Populist. 
{Laughter.] To make a long story short, General Lee, who responded 
to the toast ‘‘ The Commonwealth of Virginia’? — — - 

GENERAL LEE —I never knew of it until today. 

Mr. ANDERSON — I notified you thirty days ago. 

GENERAL LEE — No, no. 

Mr. ANDERSON — Governor Montague was to respond, but it was 
impossible for him to be here. The next toast was that to which my 
friend Groner was to reply. Now,I am afraid to tell you why Mr. 
Groner was selected to respond to the toast of the President of the 
United States, except to say that he is a man of fine prepossessing per- 
sonal pulchritude. Captain Dillingham was also second choice, as 
Admiral Harrington was to reply to his toast, but the Captain being 
in Norfolk under peculiar circumstances, being Captain of the U.S. 
Receiving Ship Franklin, which is aground in the harbor and has 
been so for twenty-five years [/aughter], it being impossible for him 
to get out I collared him. Captain Winslow, who is to respond to 
the toast of the Army, is here also under peculiar circumstances. We 
are trying to get a channel of thirty-five feet from the Navy Yard to 
the Capes, and the Army has sent him here to dredge the channel to 
thirty-five fect in order to float the Franklin. Now you see I am not 
the only man who has been left out of the procession. I don’t know 
what tronbles the men of Massachusetts have, but from Judge Burke’s 
remarks some ought to have at least ‘‘ six months.” 

Now, Gentlemen, if the next generation is to perpetuate the name 
of old Virginia, the Ancients should not visit her oftener than once in 
thirty years. We cannot stand it. (Laughter. I will tell you right 
here that I am a physical wreck tonight. I have done the best I could 
and lam going to stay with you until you leave. [Loud applause.] 1 
have a leaye of absence for a week. It will take four days to stay 
With you and three days to get over it. [Laughter.] The hospitality 
of Norfolk is something we pride ourselves on, but we have not had 
an opportunity to give you an idea of what we can do. Captain 
Usher forestalled all the arrangements I desired to make by telling 
me that you were coming down here and the Ancients were going to 
entertain the whole city. What could I do? Just for a little side 
issue, we took you to Cape Henry this morning and gave you an oyster 
roast, which was the only opportunity we haye had to show our 
hospitality. The city itself you saw when you thought you walked 
twelve miles the day of your arrival. Col. Higgins of the 71st Regi- 
ment, in company with myself, mapped out a route for you to march 
over and forgot it, and the Major who was in charge made it seventeen 
blocks longer than originally planned. [Laughter.] 

The proposition I am up against tonight is to represent the Mayor. 
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He is in St. Louis drawing a salary. [Laughfer.] He evidently put 
upajobon me, You have already had a welcome extended you on 
behalf of the State and the Mayor, and the City Council have extended 
you a welcome on behalf of the City. You have been here two days 
and nights, and I leave it to you to judge whether you have been wel- 
comed or not. ‘ 

sure you, Gentlemen, that if you ever have an opportunity to 
visit Norfolk. again, I hope I may.be still living and be chairman of 
the entertainment committee, if so I will do my best to entertain you 
in a manner commensurate with what you deserve. [App/ause.] 


Caprain Usurr: Mr. Anderson has said that we wanted 
to entertain the city of Norfolk. The only regret that the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company has is that Nor- 
folk has no hall large enough to allow us to do so. [Applause] 


Fifth Regular Toast :— 


The City af Boston. 


Ancient municipality ; her devotion to the cause of human liberty, 
her high ideal of civic pride, her broad humanity are an inspiration to 
her children everywhere. 


Caprain Usner: To respond to the toast of the City 
of Boston, my home, our home, the home of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery, and the cradle of liberty, Faneuil 
Hall, we have with us one of our prominent senators, Hon. 
William A. Morse, a member of the Ancients. [App/awse.] 


Hon. Witttam A. Morse. 


Mr. Commander,— When Dr. Samuel Johnson was told that a 
mutual friend had just married his third wife, the great English phil- 
osopher replied that it was a splendid illustration of hope against ex- 
perience. [Laughter] This is the third time that you have taken me 
for better or for worse, and like a frightened bride of autumn I 
tremulously hope that you will be generous and patient enough to for- 
get the past two oratorical sermons that you have managed with so 
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much patience to live through with me. I thank you for your very 
generous reception to the sentiment I represent, but I am not sur- 
prised, for I know knightly courtesy and the charm of chivalry, those 
native graces born of the warmth of the Southern heart and climate, 
haye ever an abiding place within the hospitable borders of old 
Virginia. [Applause.) 

Isometimes think, Mr. Commander, that it is a blessed character- 

istic, even if somewhat bragging, that self-assertive Vankee spirit that 
believes in its ability to beat out all creation, for it enables many a 
son of Yankee land, not only in the field but at the more dreaded 
feast, to assume not only a courageous but even a defiant exterior that 
covered and concealed a combination of fears that he cannot bid fare- 
well. [Laughter.] In my native home of Martha’s Vineyard a young 
man was walking on the sands of the seashore with a young lady when 
she suddenly said, ‘‘ Well, now, I say I shall not permit you to do 
that. You were going to kiss me.’’ He said, ‘‘ No, I was not.’? She 
said, “Yes, you were; I saw it by the movement of your lips.’ He 
said, ‘No, I was not; I wasonly trying to get the sand out of my teeth.” 
The young lady put on a very disgusted look and said, ‘‘ George, you 
had better get that sand out of your teeth and put it into your system.”’ 
{Laughter.] The young man was notanative. The young lady might 
have been. ‘(Some feelings are to mortals given that savor more of 
earth than heaven,’’ and while the meaning of the couplet is sometimes 
expressed in briefer but more startling language, I assure you you 
‘cannot realize its impressiveness until you stand in the distinguished 
presence such as this and with becoming modesty attempt to unfold 
‘the glory of the Hub and not interfere with and disturb the revolutions 
ofthe rest ofthe universe. [ZLaughter.] Why, General, when I heard 
you tell of your trip to Appomatox, I was reminded of the story 
that I once heard Henry W- Grady tell of the two Southern 
‘soldiers who were on their way home from Appomatox: One said to 
the other, ‘Jim, what are you going to do?”? Said he, “I am going 
home and lam going to kiss my wife andIam going to kiss my babies, 
and if those damned Yankees bother me any more, I’1l lick ’em again.’’ 
(Great laughter.) 

First, let me say that it will always he a pleasant reminiscence of 
my life that I was permitted to speak within the borders of the Old 
Dominion, The State of Virginia has always been well remembered 
by me because her history was so rich in romance and in legend, Why, 
in my old school book there were two pictures —the picture of the 
rescue of Captain John Smith and the baptism of Pocahontas, and 
those pictures were soiled and worn by contact with the thumb and 
finger, those indisputable evidences of schoolboy interest, and al- 
though the memories of those first days at school are fast fading away 
and forgotten, and I have read since that time, with admiration, of 
greater Homeric deeds of gods and men enhanced by all the classic 
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imagery of mythological lore, yet still among the first in fresh recol- 
lection I recall those two primitive scenes because they impressed me 
most intensely. ‘They taught a great lesson. This daughter of the 
wilderness, of barbarian breeding, was again the revelation that the 
feeling of humanity is the same in every race and in every period of 
life. And as she knelt at the altar in the presence of her race to re- 
nounce forever the ways of their idolatry, with her eyes fixed on him 
who had wou her heart, who was to take her to a strange land, she 
first proved in the new world thata woman’s heart was devoted to her 
love, and like the song of a day dream 


“ Over the hills.and far away, — 
Beyond their utmost purpletim) 

Beyond the night, across the day, K ul 
Through all the world she followed him.” [ Applause.) 


To depart from poetry and return to prose, I would frankly confess 
that if I were at home in our historic armory tonight, free from the 
strict proprieties of this occasion, I would add that whether the dis- 
position was inherited or acquired, or whether it was because of the 
reading of those events in early days, I have always taken a special 
delight in travelling about with that species of humanity who, although 
they were not really, yet sometimes acted and were sometimes called 
Indians. ‘The Puritan and the cavalier, where in all history were two 
such types of men? Whata theme for speech! But the eloquence of 
the gentlemen who have preceded me admonishes me that I should 
not mar these utterances by any word of mine. Let me only say this— 
there never was such an exact parallel in the history of states as 
Massachusetts and Virginia. Truly, you said, General Lee, in those ‘ 
first days of civic life, that when the flintlock was put back to the wall 
and the mighty genius of law was sought to bring order out of chaos, 
there came from among you that great Virginian, John Marshall, the 
profound interpreter of the constitution, the cavalier genius of logic. 
When in later years the clouds of brotherly strife were gathering 10 
the North and South, it was the genius of the Puritan that blazed 
forth in Webster, godlike as the expounder when he said ‘‘ Liberty 
and union, now and forever, one and inseparable.” [Applause.] And 
when the boy of Boston marched with the boys of Virginia under the 
Virginian leader, the spirit of the Puritan and the cavalier, immortal 
and invisible, hovered in tender benediction over the flag they both 
loved and which never again shall be unfolded on the pattlefield of 
fraternal estrangement. [dpp/ause.] ha 
But, sir, the early Virginian and Bostonian was not always living 
on this top notch spirit of loftiness. [ZLaughter.] They were human 
beings and had their little eccentricities, and to indulge in the vernacu- 
lar language of the day, let me tell you that although they would 
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combine against any outsider who would 
their favorite schemes, they had no hesitation in roasting with almost 
brutal frankness, any weakuesses they thought each other possessed. 
[Laughter.] When the early Virginian thought he needed a wife he 
took her on sight, and as a measure of his affection paid a hundred 
pounds of his best tobacco. The Bostonian practically said 
science would not stand for a matrimonial deal of that kind, 
the Bostonian sent abroad on the same ship seven hundred barrels of 
New England rum and one missionary to enlighten the heathen, the 
Virginian simply wouldn’t have it and handed it back with such ridi- 
cule that he made the staid old church-going Puritan actually swear. 
[Great laughter.] When the old Bostonian swore it meant something, 
he swore with a vengeance. Myles Standish swore such 
oath over the waywardness of Priscilla that everybody in Plymouth 
turned pale and the old town shook to its center. Like the man who 
was riding in an English railroad carriage with a bishop, and who was 

Swearing in an original and picturesque fashion, so that the bishop 
said “How did you learn to swear in that extraordinary manner?” 
The man replied ‘‘ You can’t learn it; it’s a gift.” [Laughter.] 

But when we would criticise the old Bostonian, let us never 
that the influence of his spirit has come down through the years like 
the light of a fixed star. He himself has long departed, but the light 
of his principles has been travelling on and falls in silvery pulsations 
ov our earth tonight. When I marched last Sunday evening by the 
capitol at Washington, with sadness I thought of our Sreat statesman 
who had ceased to be, Senator Hoar, and my own consolation was in 
the fact that it was in his beloved Commonwealth in the stillness of 
the night that he answered the gentle summons of the Reaper, and 
his beautiful spirit hushed its music and began its journey to the stars. 

Mr. Commander, the Irishman who said that everybody loves his 
native land whether he was born there or not, was supported in his 

Statement by Oliver Wendell. Holmes when he said “ The Boston State 

House is the hub of the solar system, and you could not pry th 

of a Boston man if the tire of all creation was straightened into a 

crow-bar.” [Laughter.] Within the shadow of that gilded dome the 

woudrous past has erected at every direction of the eye her monu- 
ments that will neyer vanish until history ceases her story. I know, 
sir, you would rebuke me as your sponsor tonight if I did not extend to 
all you Virginians a most sincere invitation to visit what we say we can 

Prove on the law and the evidence is indeed the modern Athens. 

Within our own Commonwealth, of which you, my learned brother 

(turning to Mr. Burke), spoke so eloquently, one thing you did not 

mention, and I want to suggest it, and that is that we are indebted to 

that great man of whom I have spoken, John Smith, for the name of 

Massachusetts. I cannot find it written in history, but it has been 

handed down so straight by word of mouth that I, at least, am perfectly 
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his con- 
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satisfied that the Puritan fathers always deeply ek pe he 
did not get over in season to reciprocate that cour aa eG 
found that this beautiful ee. ee ser Ga aeele eas 
irgin queen Elizabeth, and they did es : a 
fe aaruaaaarey for, with great fidelity of purpose ee eee 
this, whenever they have been lawfully permitted so to bee 
bestowed on every baby the name of John Smith. ee ak as 
I hope I have said nothing that will lead you to thin ; is pear 
the same missionary spirit of our ancestors in sending ou ean 
hundred barrels of rum and one missionary, that we Cea ate 
of taking a chaplain with us on these occasions. [Bans as Eke taal 
to make an explanation of that. Whenever we meet is oo faite 
talented prince of the Church, we feel called a eee See 
special course, confer on him the degree A. H. A., and Bet an 
we have abroad a loyal apostle, who will say to all Lees a 
of our disposition, who have given more than a eens ris eee 
Scriptural injunction ‘Eat, drink and be mney ate z a sane 
morrow,’’ are not caught in the snares of Satan, but tha ae 
bearers of the good fellowship that each year Massachuse 
ever triumphant to some sister state. [Applause.] Rr 
In conclusion let me say Boston is indeed the modern At ae oa 
deserves the title, for we have preserved the genius and eae cata 
and culture of her illustrious predecessor. The old Athe 3 ou: 
forest of majestic Corinthian columns in front of the re aie cers 
pian Jove as a symbol of his might. On Bunker Hi Duns! poWee 
plain, unadorned column as a symbol of the ores Gy sceaiiedh 
of might. The old Athens had her Mar’s Hill ee a = ae 
and gazing on the beautiful costly temples about him dar +e fe oid 
does not dwell in temples made by hands.’? Our Athens | a Gees 
South Church, where Joseph Warren entered, and ee ate 
by British officers to the pulpit, while drums of a cour ares! 
beaten to drown his voice, dared to denounce the injustice ca ai 
sion of His Majesty King George, in the presence oe so! Re ay tie 
Athens had her blue Aegean sea, where her ships sailed ee re eee 
Persian fleet, the conquerors of the east, but on the ne epee 
Athens was built and launched the ironsided frigate ree pine 
that rebuked the haughty mistress of the seas and in the ro hee 
cannon proclaimed the fact that Britannia rules no Face erate 
glorious, the gem of ancient Athens was her peace ilies 
Acropolis, its summit rising to heaven and conser tes ae ee 
tal gods, but our Athens, with the diviner light of uni a zi eee 
conscious pride in beautiful Copley Square, where is gat pees ara 
within the granite walls all the best recorded thoughts ° 3 bee tastes 
turies, holds in reverence this her most priceless jewel, whic us aided 
with the brightness of her intelligence, as she points to the ieee 
tion ‘ Brected by the City of Boston and dedicated -to the ad 


well 
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ment of learning.” [App/ause.] Gone are the immortal gods of the 
old Acropolis, but modern Athens, still in the enchantment of her 
youth and with perfect sublimity of faith, looks toward the future by 
the power of her genius, determined to reveal more to man of his own 
destiny and clearer revelation of the purposes of the infinite. But I 
am reminded when I look at the Chaplain that I see an expression 
that reminds me of the language of Bildad the Shuhite, “When will you 
cease to have done with words,” and you are anxious to hear the elo- 
quent Baltimorian to whom the muses have been especially kind, 
giving him not only the powers of speech, but with music have also 
touched his voice with sweetness that he may entertain us with the 
Songs we loye so well. Dear old Boston, we your sons hold you in 
tender remembrance tonight. Like all your absent children, we ever 
turn to you in loving thought and affection, and when the sands of 
life are nearly run, we want our last walk to be in the old familiar 
streets, we want our last look to be on the old familiar faces, and as 
the twilight deepens into darkness we want to sink to our eternal 
night, our soul exalted by the melody of the old song — 


“The mother may forget her child 
She clasps so fondly to her knee, 
But I will never forget thee, Glen Cairn, 


And all that thou hast done for me.” (Applause) 


Caprain UsHEerR: Gextlemen,—TI think the greatest 
honor and the noblest thing in the world is to be born an 
American citizen. [App/ause.] Next to that is being born 
either a Virginian or a citizen of Massachusetts. [Applause] 
Next to that is being a soldier in the regular arm 7, and fol- 
lowing that are the volunteer militia and the National 
Guard and the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 
(Laughter,] Not to occupy your time further, but to con- 
tinue the eloquence which I know you will appreciate, I will 
now call for the sixth regular toast. 


Sixth Regular Toast : — 


The United States Army, 


True sons of continental sires. The flame of heroism that 
Owered the British colors in the historic fortress across the bay, 
burns undimmed at home and in tropical lands beyond the seas. 


[Applause.] 


i ed, | 
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Captain UsHER: Gentlemen,— To respond to the toast 
of the United States Army —and it is and has proven itself 
to be the greatest army in the world,— I will introduce the 
next speaker. We do not carry-a large force, and we do not 
tax the population of the United States and of individual 
states to support a large standing army, but back of them we 
have the volunteer militia and the National Guard, who are 
ready at a moment’s notice to back up the regular army of 
the United States. To respond to that toast it gives me 
great pleasure, as I know it gives every member of our Com- 
pany pleasure, to hear from a gentleman upon whom I am 
about to call for the response. West Point is the greatest 
school of military instruction in the world. A graduate of 
West Point cannot be beaten anywhere in the world. We 
have with us tonight a gentleman who belongs to the Engi- 
neer Corps of the United States Army, — who planned the 
arrangement of General Shafter’s landing in Cuba; we have 
the good fortune to have with us tonight, and it is my pleas- 
ure to introduce, Captain Winslow of the United States 
Army. [Applause.] 


Captain Winstow, U. S. A. 


Ur, Toastmaster and Gentlemen,—In following the distinguished 
speakers who have so delightfully entertained us, I naturally feel, in 
this my maiden effort, considerable hesitation and embarrassment, 
especially as I am unable to continue in their strain. There has been, 
in these speeches tonight, one continuous shout of glory and great- 
ness, and now in my turn you naturally expect me to expatiate on the 
Sreatness of the army; but Iam going to do no such thing. Indeed, 
the one point I wish to make prominent is the smallness of the army, 
its need of increase, and, incidentally, the necessity of an acceller- 
ated promotion which shall come my way. In fact, it is just at 
this time that attention should be drawn to the fact that the army is 
indeed small. The Republican platform points with pride to the 
fact that its party has reduced the size of the army and promises 
further reductions, while the Democratic platform calls for a reduc- 
tion of the army “to that limit which has historically been shown to 
be sufficient,’? whatever that may mean. [Laughter.] So, at this 
time, we of the army have little to expect from the election and have 
every reason to be, as the army has always been, strictly non-partisan. 
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But small though it has always been, the army has performed no 
small part in the history of this country, and this not so much in time 
of war as in time of peace. In time of war the regular army has been, 
as it were, swallowed up and hidden in the multitude of patriotic citi- 
zens who have rushed to the defence of the flag, but in times of peace 
the ordinary citizen has been well content to stay at home and leaye 
to the army the thankless task of guarding the frontier. 

It has been stated that however brave a party of men may be, they 
are yet only an armed mob if they possess not the proper spirit and 
true morale. The importance of this morale cannot be better shown 
than by a comparison of the first and last conflicts of the Army of the 
Potomac with the Army of Northern Virginia. Mecting for the first 
time in ’6r, it took but a few hours skirmish to send one army panic- 
stricken from the field and to leave the other too demoralized to reap 
the fruits of its victory. A few years of order and discipline, and these 
armies were able to meet in a struggle lasting for bed eure year, and 
ending only with the physical exhaustion of one side. The men of 
’65 were no braver, were no more zealous than those of 761, but they 
had imbibed the proper spirit of military or; nization, instilled into 

them by the small nucleus of regular offic found on both sides, 
This little leaven had done its work and the armed mobs had been 
transformed, through discipline, into the finest armics the world has 


Theat is a little school nestled in the highlands of the Hudson, 
ere 1 


% ives its guiding spirit. This school aims te 
from pick Ge ee eae, Bae in cai this it tries to teach them 
make of its Beene and above what it teaches is the spirit it en- 
dee eae cent true unselfish devotion to duty and unswerving 

, 
Sy (ee a for traditions to grow, and our army is still 
Se But in spite of its youth it has its traditions of which it is 
proud, and whence did they come? When our first Congress met, one 
of its most pressing duties was to Provide for the general i by 
means of an army, and in organizing this! army ‘our’ reat fred ro 
dent wisely chose for its officers those who had served under himin 
that great struggle which gave this country its place among the 
aeons OF aaa rought with them the memories of that great 
Bee ae Basa jnto their new army the same spirit that had 
characterized the old; and the new army thus became the true succes- 
sor of the Continental army, inheriting from dtrite Cevotc si ia 
i itions. 
ae REMC Ciedl afmy was founded upon the basis of the older 
military organizations that had grown up in the colonies; organiza- 
tions that had seen hard service and that had been formed and 


moulded in tHe struggle for existence; and to such organizations ‘ 
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does the army of today trace its beginning, and from them does it 
derive its traditions. 4 

The most ancient and illustrious of these colonial organizations is 
the one which is our host this evening. [dpplause.] Full right has 
it to be proud of its history and traditions, but in its pride the army 
feels it has a share. From such sources as these has it drawn its 
inspiration. To such traditions does it look for its examples of hero- 
ism and patriotism, and upon the spirit inherited from them does it 
base its hope of a future of victory and of glory. [Applause.] 


Seventh Regular Toas 


The United States Navy. 


The power that keeps inviolate our shores and guards our national 
honor on every sea beneath the stn, The voices of Dewey, Sampson 


and of Schley answer the deathless call of Farragut, Perry and John 
Paul Jones, [Applause.] 


Caprain Usuer: Gentlemen,—The United States Army 


is the greatest army in the world, but the left arm of the 
United States Army — possibly the right arm, as a matter of 
fact they work together in connection with each other to 
preserve one common country — the United States Navy, has 
had many admirals, and in‘ that connection I wish to express 
the regrets conveyed to me by a letter just received, I had 
expected that the writer would be one of our honored guests 
this evening. I will read the letter. 


[Captain Usher read a letter from Admiral Schley, expressing 


regret at being forced to decline an invitation to be present, and con- 
tinued: — 


To respond to the toast of the United States Navy, we 
have with us Capt. A. C. Dillingham of the U. S. Receiving 
Ship Franklin, now stationed at Norfolk. [Applause] 


Carrain A. C, Dittincuam, U. S. N. 


Captain Usher, Mr. Toastmaster, and Gentlemen,— Before re- 


sponding to the toast “‘ The Navy’ I wish to express to you the regrets 


ON ee Pe tree a ene 
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of Rear-Admiral Harrington, the commandant of the station to which 
I am attached, in not being able to be present at this banquet. JI am 
quite sure that Admiral Harrington could better do justice to the sub- 
ject on this occasion, and that the citizens of Norfolk would be much 
more interested in Admiral Harrington, who takes such an active 
interest in the development of Norfolk harbor. 


I am proud to be the guest of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Massachusetts, an organization which has cxisted since 
the foundation of our republic, through revolution and v until now, 
when we find our country the greatest civilizing power in the world, 
an organization which has the record of defending colony, state and 
nation, and whose principles represent the best type of citizenship in 
the protection of free government, fidelity to public trust, and an 
ardent love of liberty and country. 

The eloquent gentlemen who have preceded me have been dealing 
with the past. The naval officer of today deals with the past only as 
a study of tactics and strategy for the future, but I will speak of the 
past briefly, as a matter of interest to the people of Boston and of Vir- 
ginia, in saying that this past summer I had the honor of representing 
my country at the tercentennial celebration of the landing of M. de 
Monts in Nova Scotia. It was claimed there by the gentlemen repre- 
senting the Historical Society of Canada that de Monts established the 


first settlement in America. 

The representatives of the Massachusetts Historical Society con- 
vinced the French Canadians that this statement was not a fact, that 
M. de Monts and M. Champlain were explorers and not settlers, and 
that no settlement can be made without woman, and that the first 
settlement which was made was that in the landing of the Pilgrims on 
Plymouth Rock. I mention this as an historical fact, interesting to 
the people of Virginia and Massachusetts. 

Never in my experience in the navy, has the navy been more of 
an institution than it is at present. The people of our country are 
beginning to realize the needs of the navy, and the events of the past 
eight years have done more to educate the people of the country in 
the uses of our navy than any eight years in our previous history. I 
have the honor of commanding the Franklin and the Training Sta- 
tion at Norfolk. I am dealing with two or three thousand men who 
come from all parts of our country, splendid types of Americans, who 
rally to the flag as a profession, coming to the navy for the induce- 
ments offered in a naval career, and I am particularly struck with the 
intelligence and standing of these recruits who are coming from all 
over the country. It shows to us that our navy is appreciated and 
that the people are realizing the needs for the navy. In England it is 
quite impossible to find a man, woman or child who does not know 
something of His Majesty’s fleet, and the conspicuous part taken by 
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our own navy in recent events has brought the navy so prominently 
before the country that the service, and even the types of ships com- 
posing the navy, are familiar to the masses in the interior. Some 
years ago, I was in command of enlisted men going to Panama. My 
men were aboard the transport, and I was obliged to cross Broadway 
during the busy hours of the day, going to the Stewart Building to get 
transportation for them. It was a thronged thoroughfare, and a 
bewildered woman came to me and said, ‘‘ Will you be kind enough to 
take me across the street?’’ I said. that it would give me great 
pleasure, and I conveyed her to the other side, whereupon she turned 
to me and said, “You policemen are so polite.’ I do not believe that 
today such a mistake would be made. There are few people in the 
country who are not able to distinguish a naval officer from a 
policeman. 

The naval officer has nothing whatever to do with politics or with 
policy. He belongs to a force which backs the policy of the govern- 
ment. The events of the past few years have brought naval officers so 
intimately in contact with the policy of the government that he is 
able to speak of the policy of the government from a military and 
nayal point of view. In all that has been done in the past eight years, 
from the settlement of affairs in Samoa to the suggestion of neutrality 
in China, the navy has been the force ready to back the government 
in its policy. It was sea power that enabled the English to compel 
the great Napoleon to submit. It was sea power that in a great 
méasure compelled the Southern people to submit. During our 
Spanish war, it was‘the destruction of the Spanish fleet at Manila 
which secured to us the Pacific and gave us no more concern about 
what was to happen in that locality, and with the destruction of 
Cervera's fleet and the establishment of sea power on the Atlantic, the 
war with Spain ended. Had we sent a fleet to the coast of Spain 
immediately after the destruction of Cervera’s fleet, the negotiations 
that were delayed in Paris would have ended very rapidly. 

Today, in the war that is going on in the east, Russia is greatly 
embarrassed by the loss of sea power, and Japan is able to maintain 
an army at a great distance from her base by the possession of sea 
power. . 

It will make no difference whether the Panama Canal is fortified 
or not. That canal can be controlled by the nation possessing the sea 
power to doit. Peace at any price is cheaper than war, and to prevent 
war, we must have the force and be prepared for war. ‘The lesson that 
we are learning today from the war in the east is a lesson of the value 
of preparedness. 

: Judge Burke has just said that the measure of a country’s power 
is not in the exhibition of a military force. Judge Burke did not 
mean that we must not maintain a military force. He had reference 
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to the proper use of a military force maintained. In my mind, it 
becomes simply a practical question that we must have at least 33% 
greater power afloat than any possible enemy. The naval war today 
has none of the romance of previous wars. It is a practical handling 
of modern weapons. As you deploy soldiers ashore at 3c0o yards with 
the improvement of small arms, so we with our great guns at sea must 
hit the target at 3000 yards. In fact, the climax of my profession is to 
be able to hit the target. It is for the people to decide whether we 
will have a navy or not. If we are to have a navy, the composition 
of the fleet will depend upon many things, political, geographical, the 
draft of water in your harbors, and your coast line, and it is for naval 
officers to decide the composition of the fleet. The lessons that we 
learn from the past naval history are excellent in the matters of 
tactics and strategy, but modern fighting is necessarily very different 
from that of former days, in consequence of the improved conditions of 
material. Yet, the lessons taught us by such men as Paul Jon Hull, 
and others are valuable in consideration of the matters of attack and 
defence. Itisastudy of naval history that allows us to become tac- 
ticians at the present day. The influence of the navy may be felt in 
the moral influence of power, the moral influence of its presence, or as 
a fleet in being or in active operations in coming into competition 
with other navies in the use of modern appliances for war. 

If the people of the United States would today look upon our pos- 
sessions from a naval or military point of view instead of a political 
point of view, there would be no such word as expansion in politics 
There is no possession that we have today, outside of our own country, 
that is not strategically placed and that is not chosen for the defence 


of our country. 

‘The foreign policy of the last eight years has been such as to place 
us independent of all other powers, and we find ourselyes today with 
no allies and no enemies, but by reason of our possessions much better 
prepared to protect our country. At Samoa, we disengaged ourselves 
from a very disagreeable entanglement with Germany, and put our- 
selves in possession of the finest harbor in the south seas. With the 
abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, we laid the path for the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. The interests of the people of 
Hawaii or the Sandwich Islands were so wrapped up in their intimate 
relationship with the United States that they came to us as a matter 
of salvation. ‘The treaty with Panama enables us to construct an 
American canal for American purposes. The Panama Canal is nothing 
more than a continuation of the Mississippi River, and the people of 
the South will be obliged to produce five million more bales of cotton. 
than they do today if they expect to supply the demand in the far 
east for this staple product after the canal is constructed. Tooking 
at events from a political and national view point, I cannot understand 
where the oppdsition to the policy that has been enacted by our 
government for the past eight years can come from. There is no 
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part of our country that has been so much benefited by the events of 
the past eight years as the South, and there is no part of our country 
that will be so greatly benefited by the building of the Panama Canal 
as the South. In our possessions in the West Indies, we are controll- 
ing the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, and securing the gulf 
ports. The great military or naval question for the future is, I 
believe, in the far east, and if we will review the policy of the govern- 
ment for the past eight years, we will see that its every action has 
been, with great foresight, looking to the far east, where lie our 
future trade interests, and we are prepared to protect the policy that 
we have in the far east, known as the ‘open-door policy,’’ which is 
purely a thoroughly American policy, or, better, United States policy. 
Without a navy, you may make what ultimatums you see fit, you may 
outline any policy that you may desire, and I say, without a navy 
they are worth absolutely nothing. 

The people of the country realize this, and I am told that unless a 
man is willing to vote for appropriations for the navy he cannot 
expect to go to Congress, and in the great political campaign that is 
going on at present in our country, though there are complaints of 
expenses incurred by the national government, the expense for the 
navy is not mentioned. 

In the islands that destiny has thrown into our possession or under 
our influence, history will record the wonderful transformation that 
has taken place in so short a time. In regard to the Philippines, there 
are no people that have more of self-government, but these same peo- 
ple are not prepared for independence, and great mistake is ade by 
the opposition to the present administration in not making a difference 
between independence and self-government. The Filipinos have 
today self-government as far as it can possibly be extended, but they 
are not fit yet to be independent. They are now in a position to be 
taught how to govern themselves; and I am quoting Luke Wright, 
Jr., the present governor of the Philippines, in saying that it is detri- 
mental to the advancement of civilization, detrimental to peace in the 
Philippines, detrimental to their interest in the Philippines, to have 
quoted in that country the utterances of many prominent men in our 
own country who are arguing for the independence of the Philippines 
at the present time. 

The personnel of the navy I can assure you is always ready. We 
are always anxious to perpetuate the glorious history of our navy, and 
there is no navy in the world that has a more glorious history than 
our own, but with the improvement of methods for war, the personnel 
will feel a great concern as to their ability to perpetuate our naval 
history without sufficient material, and I am sure that no man or 
boy in our country, be he Republican or Democrat, Northerner 
or Southerner, does not desire with all his heart to perpet- 
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uate the glorious naval history of the United States. I read in the 
papers of the enormous expense of the government, and tremendous 
appropriations made by Congress, but these increased expenses seem 
to be natural in the growth of every business, and when we consider 
that it was not long ago that the fighting ship: could be built for 
$200,000, and that now it takes from five to seven millions to builda 
battle-ship, it is not hard to account for additional expenses, so that in 
considering the expenses of building the navy we are not only to realize 
the conditions that exist today, but we have to consider what foreign 
powers are doing, that we may meet them, if necessary, in the future. 

The man who can make an after-dinner speech will certainly never 
go hungry, because he will always be asked for dinner, but it can 
hardly be expected that an after-dinner speech can be as thoroughly 
appreciated as a speech upon other occasions. As an illustration of 
how very frequently it makes little difference what you say in an 
after-dinner speech to receive the applause of your hearers, I will tell 
you a story of a banquet that I once attended when I was a youngster. 
We were entertaining a lot of French midshipmen, not one of whom 
could speak a word of English. We had amongst our number the son 
of one of our distinguished admirals, and the young French officers, 
knowing this, were very anxious to hear from the son, but unfor- 
tunately, our shipmate could not speak French. We said, ‘ That 
makes no difference, we will interpret your speech. Make them a 
speech and we will tell them what you are saying.’* The Frenchmen 
replied yes, that was 4 splendid thing, and they wanted him to make a 
speech. My friend rose with his glass in his hand and said, ‘‘ There 
never was an occasion in my life when I so much regretted my inabil- 
ity to speak French. It gives me great pleasure to express my; 
sentiments to you in English, and I hope that my shipmates will 
interpret to our gesticulating French friends the sentiments of my 
remarks.” We all said that we would do so. Porter then raised his 
glass, and looking to the first French officer said, ‘‘ Monsieur, we, the 
people of the United States, jn order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common 
defence, and to secure the plessings of liberty to ourselves and oux 
posterity, do ordain and establish this constitution for the United 
States.” We told these French gentlemen that this young officer was 
paying a great compliment to France, whereupon they encouraged and 
applauded him. After saying “ Monsieur,’’ and after the glasses had 
been filled, Porter resumed, by saying ‘No person shall be a represen- 
tative who has not attained the age of twenty-five years, and been at 
least five years a citizen of the United States, and who shall not when 
elected be an inhabitant of that state in which he shall be chosen.”” 
Here followed tremendous applause, and that after-dinner speech, not 
a word of which had been understood, was the most appreciated 


speech of the evening. [Great laughter and applause.) 
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Capraix UsHer :— We are honored by the presence of 
the regular army and navy officers of the United States. As 
the hour is growing late I will not inflict you with my own 
words, but will call for the eighth regular toast. 


Eighth Regular Toast :— 
The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 


Its past, a part of the honor and tradition of the nation; its 
present, identical with the country’s good; its future, consistent with 
the influence of the English-speaking people to make the world 
better. [ Applause.) 


Carrain Usner: Gentlemen,—The Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company wish to thank the State of Virginia, 
the 71st Regiment through their Colonel and the Norfolk 
Blues through their Captain, for their splendid escort and their 
magnificent participation and help in our visit to your hospit- 
able shores. To respond to the toast of the Ancients, it is 
my pleasure and privilege to introduce to you one of our past 
commanders, under whom I had the honor to serve as first 
lieutenant, Capt. J. Stearns Cushing. [Warm applause.] 


Caprain J. STEARNS CUSHING. 


Mr. Commander, Comrades —TI wish that I could say Ladies, but 
I see that they have left us —and Guests,— An old farmer, on returning 
from a trip on which he had been trying to sell some of his produce, 
found that a young son had been setting an old henon five dozen eggs, 
and he said ‘‘ My boy, what do you expect to accomplish ? You don’t 
suppose that old hen can hatch out sixty eggs, do you?’? ‘Oh, 10, I 
don’t expect she will; but I just like to see the old hen spread her- 
self.” [Laughter.] 

So, gentlemen, in all seriousness, I feel just as inadequate to fully 
express and fully explain to you all the things this old Company has 
done, what its history has been, as that old hen would probably feel in 
trying to spread herself over sixty eggs; and a great deal of what I 
had to say has departed from my mind owing to the unusual —I was 
going to say almost discourteous—amount of time taken up by the 
seven previous speakers. 

I suppose one of the hardest things in the world is to be one of the 
last speakers at a banquet; and especially if one is the eighth, and is 
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trying to keep awake after the splendia hospitality of his Virginian 
friends, and at the same time to keep in mind what he wants to say in 
response to his toast. : 

The words of the toast themselves, Mr. Commander and Gentle- 
men, are the best response to the toast,— ‘‘ The Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Massachusetts: its past, a part of the honor and 
tradition of the nation; its present, identical with the country’s good; 
its future, consistent with the influence of the English-speaking people 
to make the world better.” 

In 1896, gentlemen —and I am not now speaking so much to the 
Ancients themselves, because they know all this as well as I do, as to 
you Virginians—the Ancients went to London and were received with 
wonderful honors,— more wonderful to us, perhaps, because they were 
So entirely unexpected. I will not attempt to tell you of all the 
courtesies that were heaped upon us, all the entertainments and all 
the compliments that were tendered to us. I will simply say that 
there was one thing which more than anything else touched me, and 
that was that whenever our flag passed through their streets, 
every Englishman and every English boy uncovered to it. (Applause) 
That certainly was a great compliment, and a custom which I wish 
and every Ancient wishes could be more cultivated in this country. 
[Renewed applause.] 

I wish that eyery person who has the right of suffrage in this 
Country, the right of voting, would pay to the flag which stands for 

our country the respect which those Englishmen paid it. (alpplause.] 
While we were there a distinguished English officer said that our visit 
—and here I am cutting short what I had to say because you have 
been kept so late by the previous speakers —had accomplished more 
toward creating kindly feeling and overcoming wrong conceptions, I 
may say misconceptions, than all the diplomatists and diplomacy of 
years and years before. I believe that is so. I believe, gentlemen,_ 
that the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, in its annual 
visitations, sometimes to cities in our country, sometimes to English 
Cities, accomplishes a mission which is much more valuable in results 
than is ordinarily supposed. I believe that we are bettered, I suow 
that we are broadened, by our visit to you here in Norfolk. [Applause.J 
T believe that we understand you better; I believe that you understand 
Us better; and I believe that we Ancients, in our annual pilgrimages, 
are doing a good work. We come to see you; we learn your views, 
and you learn ours; we go home and tell our people your side of the 
story; and we sometimes, perhaps very often, correct misconceptions 
and give our people at home a more correct idea of those whom we 
have met abroad or in the cities of our own country. We certainly 
enlarge our own horizon. 

Now, I have to remember that there are to follow me two very 
excellent speakers. I know, because I have seen their manuscripts, 
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that they have tremendously long but very interesting addresses, 
portions of which they are to deliver to you this evening, and so it 
behooves me to practice the greatest self-denial that a speaker ever 
can practice, and that is to cut short what he has'to say himself. This 
subject of the Ancients is full of interest, of history, and of accom- 
plishment. I shall not attempt to tell you what it all means to us 
who love the old Company; but I am going to give youa sentiment, 
and in consideration of the two speakers to follow me, I will close 
with that sentiment, which is this: ‘To the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Massachusetts; ours the victories of peace, not 
of war; the warm clasp of hands, not the clash of arms. [ Applause.) 


Ninth Regular Toast :— 


The National Guard. 


The citizen soldiers that nourish at home the military spirit that 
will insure the integrity of the free institutions of America. 


Captain Usuer:— To respond to this toast I have the 
pleasure of introducing a member of the Ancients from one of 
your adjoining cities, who is not a resident of the State of 
Massachusetts. The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany every year, in the month of October, leave Boston and 
go to some foreign city and always capture somebody. In 
1896 we visited Baltimore, and we captured and made a mem- 
ber of the Ancients the gentleman whom I am about to intro- 
duce. Baltimore is the city where the Sixth’ Regiment of 
Massachusetts had troubles, trials and tribulations in 1861, 
but its people are now and for the last forty years have been 
our friends. That city has been afflicted lately with a very 
serious loss, and the member of our Company I am about to 
introduce has the honor to be a member of the Fire Commis- 
sioners of the Fourth District, Colonel J. Frank Supplee. 
[Applaise.} 

Lreut.-Cor. J. FRANK SUPPLEE, 

Commander Usher, Gentlemen of Norfolk and Comrades of the 
Company: Some one may object to a Lieutenant-Colonel speaking 
and may say,— ‘Why should a Lieutenant-Colonel speak when there 
are so many /z// Colonels all around here?’ [Laughter.] 

In that connection I beg tosay that I have heard many things 
concerning our Company since we reached Virginia, and the merchants 
in the stores state that the Ancients are the freest spenders that ever 
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came to Norfolk. A newspaper has also informed the public that asa 
company we are worth seventy millions of dollars, which may account 
for the fact of our liberality. Passing up one of the streets of Boston, 
I one day observed a young man smoking complacently a fragrant 
Havana in front of one of the largest office buildings. I noticed one 
of those elderly economical cranks, who are forever butting in, walk 
up to him and say, ‘‘Young man, how many cigars do you smoke a 
day?” The reply came promptly, ‘‘I smoke three.’’ ‘‘ What do they 
cost you?” ‘Ten cents,’’ meekly replied the smoker. ‘The octo- 
genarian remarked sententiously, ‘‘ You spend thirty cents a day on 
tobaceo; if you would save that money until you were as old as Iam 
you could own a building like this,’’ pointing to the immense struc- 
ture in front of which the dialogue occurred. ‘The young man 
rejoined, “Do you own this building?” ‘‘ No,” replied his questioner. 
“Well,” added the young man quietly, ‘‘I do,’’ and he went on smok- 
ing. He belongs to the Ancients. (Laughter and applause.) 

You have introduced me tonight as coming from old Baltimore, 
the place where you made a historic pilgrimage in 1896, and since that 
time your memories have been our memories, for you captured the 
whole town. ‘ 

On the 6th of February last it pleased the Almighty to sweep over 
the Monumental City the besom of destruction, and in thirty hours 
sixty-five millions of dollars of property was consumed. It was an 
awful holocaust, and the track of the flames covered one lineal mile 
and destroyed the very heart of the banking and business quarter of 
the city; but Baltimore has lost none of its nerve, or of its past or 
Present glory, and we propose to exhibit to the world a new Baltimore, 
which, arising phoenix-like from its ashes, will show that the confla- 
gration was a blessing in disguise. 

Asa member of the Burnt District Commission, charged with the 
duty of spending ten millions of public funds in rebuilding, laying out 
the streets and constructing the new municipal docks, I will venture 
the prophecy that in three years we will be the Liverpool of America, 
and Boston cml New Vork may well take copy of us. [dfplause.] 

If you ask us whether we still love the old place, I reply, that 
when in the crucible the chemist submits gold to a white heat to 
purify it, he only knows the dross is all gone, when, looking into the 
molten mass, he sees reflected back his own face, and 56 when we 
looked into the seething furnace of Baltimore’s destruction, we saw 
only there the virtues of patriotism and devotion, and all of selfishness 
and greed gone. [Loud applause.] : 

There was in the First Maryland Confederate Regiment, a private 
soldier who was wounded in the leg in the Shenandoah Valley cam- 
paign, requiring its amputation, and a telegram told the grewsome 
Story in Baltimore to his loved ones. One of those busy-bodies that 
infest all localities called upon his lady love and said, ‘‘ Mary, your 
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lover has had his leg cut off, and I guess the engagement between ow 
will now be broken.’ ‘‘ No,” she feelingly replied, ‘if all of him 
were shot away but the one leg, I would marry that.” Permit us to 
say that if there had been only one square of Baltimore left, we would 
have continued to loye her still. 

The devotion of the people of my state may be illustrated by the 
incident of the lady who ordered a tombstone made to commemorate 
her husband’s virtues and added the sentiment, ‘‘Gone to a Better 
Land.” She came back at the appointed time to inspect the finished 
monument, and after looking it over, remarked, ‘It seems all right, 
but the sentiment I gave you,—why have you omitted it?” The 
artist promptly replied, ‘‘I am seventy years of age, I have never told 
a lie and it is too late to begin now; I could not put ‘Gone toa Better 
Land’, for there is no better land than Maryland." [Laughter.] 

We who speak so late tonight are giving you merely the dregs of 
oratory, and we are also reminded that there are other unfortunates to 
follow. We trust that our friends from Massachusetts will forgive us 
when we say that there is a flood of memories that come to any South- 
ern man speaking to those also born in Dixie, which possibly our New 
England brothers cannot appreciate. 


“The love that springs from common blood, 
Needs but a single sun-lit hour 
Of mingling smiles to bud and flower.” 


We are reminded of the Revolutionary times that have been so 
beautifully described ; of yonder field where the sons of Maryland and 
Virginia mingled their blood in common cause, in what they deemed 
was right. Mine is a patriotic state, for she sent more troops into the 
Confederate and Union armies than any state in proportion to her 
population, and we glory in being the bond which cements the North 
and the South, 


This morning as we sailed into yonder beautiful harbor, wewere 
reminded of descriptions of the Bay of Naples; the glorious climate 
seemed like Southern Italy, and as the sun cast its beautiful rays, 
disclosing the shore line of Virginia on the right and the ocean’s blue 
on the left, we thought there was never more lovely and enchanting 
place on God’s green foot-stool than the sacred soil of Virginia. 


The days are never quite so long 
As in Virginia, 
Nor quite so filled with happy song, 
As in Virginia; 
And when my time has come to die, 
Just take me back and Jet me lie 
Close where the James goes rolling by, 
In old Virginia. 
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There is nowhere a land so fair 
As old Virginia, 
So full of song and free of care 
As old Virginia ; 
And I believe that happy land 
The Lord’s prepared for mortal man 
Is built exactly on the plan 
Of old Virginia. 


. When we come to march away tomorrow from your hospitable 
city, we realize that ‘‘blessings brighten as they take their flight,’” 
and we shall neyer forget our pilgrimage to the Old Dominion. 

When Morgan made his famous raid through the State of Tennes- 
see, his troopers were encamped for several days among the mountain 
girls of that state, and when they were ordered to leave, one of the 
Confederate soldiers received this little bud of poetry from a Cracker 
girl, to whom he had paid some attention. 


“os hard for you’uns to live in Camps, 
“Tis hard for you’uns to fight the Yanks, 
*Tis hard for you’uns and we’uns to part, 
For you’uns has stolen we’uns heart.’” [Laughter] 


Iam proud that I ama member of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Massachusetts. From yonder Athens of 
America it has come and brought with it its golden-tongued orators. 
I would that I had the rare gift of my comrade Senator Morse, and 
have envied him the Harvard finish which only that great university 
knows how to bestow. Our Johns Hopkins University is younger and 
not so bountifully endowed, but her faithful sons vie with our gifted 
comrade from beautiful Martha’s Vineyard in extolling the cultured 
Patriotism which he so touchingly has exhibited. In my humble 
judgment, however, after having gone with this Company as far north 
as Quebec and Montreal, as far west as Cleveland, and to the South, 
where we stand, he who built your magnificent university did not 
do more for the State of Massachusetts than the man who founded 
this Company at Faneuil Hall. [Applause.] You ask me, what is the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, and I reply, that it is the 
School of patriotism and is the university of public spirit and devotion 
to America, not only of New England, but of the entire Union. 
[Prolonged applause.| < 

Iam to speak of the National Guard, and I promise you I will be 


brief. The Guard today numbers 116,000 men, and is the second line — 


of the regular army. It has taken on new life and is distinctly a 
national organization since the passage of the Dick bill, two years 
ago. In 1790, General Knox, the first Secretary of War, who had 
Served faithfully under Washington, wrote in his report that the best 
Safeguard for the republic is an energetic and trained militia, and 
not a regular army forming a special class in the community. The 
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old world from the earliest dawn of history has been one vast armed 
camp, and the soldier has been a burden upon the tax-payer, and has 
almost brought, by his excessive cost, nations to bankruptcy. It is 
not so in America, for the citizen soldier who first took down his trusty 
rifle at Lexington and Concord, and who has found successors in every 
hour of the country’s need, has developed to be the best soldier of the 
world. He is at the plow today, and tomorrow is a splendid marks- 
man, doing yeoman service in the army. It is his prototype who fol- 
lowed Washington at Valley Forge, and who fought under Jackson at 
New Orleans, and humiliated the British at Yorktown; it was he who 
in ’61 with springing valor responded to the first call of Abraham 
Lincoln; it was he, who, after having put down the mightiest civil 
war of modern times under the faithful Grant, marched back to the 
resultant units of citizenship and resumed the arts of peace. In the 
Spanish-American war, again the citizen soldier struggled for the 
honor and privilege of serving the nation, and ten times the number 
needed promptly offered themselves for duty. We have sat here to- 
night in the presence of General Lee, who received high honors in 
that war, and it is with pleasure that we shall tell our children that 
we had the honor of breaking bread with him, who having served on 
one side in the Civil war, in the hour of the nation’s great need 
promptly drew his sword and with equal valor led the army of occu- 
pation, fifty thousand strong, to Cuba. ( Applause.) 

Some of us have worn the blue in the National Guard, and some 
have worn the gray, and now we all wear the khaki of a common 
country. We should double our National Guard, and the present ap- 
propriation of two millions is not sufficient, and the second line of 
defense should be doubled in numbers and increased in efficiency, 
until the nations of Europe will admit that our citizen soldiery is 
more invincible than their trained regulars. 

I stood at the St. Louis Exposition in front of Festival Hall with 
the gala of state structures flanking it, and looking down the cas- 
cades, as the water came rushing and bubbling with a vision of myriad 
lights underneath it, and enjoyed this greatest spectacle of modern 
civilization. As I stood there I remembered that Thomas Jefferson 
with one stroke of the pen had secured from Napoleon that vast em- 
pire out of which has been carved seven mighty states, and as I ob- 
served around me 400,000 people within the gates of that great show, 
four times as many as lived in the entire territory when it was 
acquired, there came to me this inspiring thought, ‘The Almighty has 
sounded upon the dome of the universe a call to America, that yonder 
canal will be dug, and that what the faithful French could not accom- 
plish, the dream of two centuries, will be finished by America.’’? The 
responsibilities of our destiny cannot be evaded, and when we shall 
have united the waters of the two oceans across the isthmus, we shall 
be compelled to accept the responsibility of the Monroe Doctrine as 
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never before, and not leave our fellow Americans of the south to bear 
misrule and anarchy. In the far east when our soldiers climbed the 
ancient Chinese wall at Pekin and planted Old Glory there, they 
showed as they breached the defenses of the forbidden city, that the 
wall of separation which had stood for two thousand years, was broken 
down before the onward march of civilization, and that America was a 
world power in the broadest and deepest sense of the words. With 
the Pacific in our hands, and as masters of the future of that ocean, 
with the crowding responsibility of our later destiny, what is the 
lesson of the hour? It is that we should forget the petty con- 


ditions of home life and the problems of the past; that we should for-~ 


get whether we live north or south of Mason and Dixon’s line, and 
that there ever were only thirteen states, and that we should in the 
future, with the words of Samuel Smith, a Massachusetts man, ringing 
in our ears, remember that we belong to America, as we sing ‘My 
Country, ’tis of Thee.” 

During the Civil war we used to say in Maryland, — 


“We have heard the Southern yell, 
And we have heard the Union shout, 
We have weighed the matter well 
And we mean to fight it out.’’ 


Our country needs a new cry. It is no longer North or South; no 
longer a ar ee past, but ‘America’? should be our cry, an 
America that reaches from the Canadian line clear down to the 


Panama Canal. [Great applause.) 


Caprain Usuer: Are you surprised, gentlemen, that 
We are proud of our capture ; that we are proud to have gone 
to Baltimore in 1896 and brought back Colonel Supplee? 
After that burst of eloquence, I don’t see how you can be. 
(Applause. ; 

The Ancients always carry with them on their trips and 
generally reserve until almost the last speaker —a chap- 
lain. We have him with us tonight, and it is my pleasure to 
introduce my friend—not the present chaplain of the Com- 
pany, as our by-laws are a little peculiar, for the last chap- 
lain, who serves during my command, is absent, and it is my 
privilege to appoint the chaplain who acts on this trip—Rey. 
Alan Hudson, who will reply to the toast. 
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Tenth Regular Toast : — 
Our Guests. 


Generous gentlemen,. royal entertainers; ready at a moment’s 
notice to join their brethren of the Northin defence of acommoncountry- 


Rev. ALan Hupson, 


This is the first time I have been in the State of Virginia and in 
the South, and after the experience of the last few days, in the lan- 
guage of my eldest son in Massachusetts, I have made solemn Alfred- 
David that it will not be the last. [Laughter.] I had heard of the 
beauty of your scenery. I had no conception of its real beauty until 
I sailed down the limpid waters of the Potomac. I had heard of the 
chivalrous gentlemen of the South. I had no idea of their real quality 
until I felt the cordial grip of Virginia welcome. I had heard of your 
graceful women, and judging from the experience of my brethren 
during the last two days, they must all spring from the magic soil of 
your city and state, 

I scarcely know how to reply to this toast you have given me, Mr. 
Commander. The welcome has been so generous that it seems almost 
impossible, after we have been filled up by your hospitality, to re- 
spond with any degree of appropriateness. You remember when 
Thackeray first came over to America he was asked if he had ever 
eaten an oyster. He said no, and then they persuaded him to eat one, 
and he peppered, salted, vinegared it, and swallowed it. Then some- 
one said ‘‘ Doctor Thackeray, how do you feel?” “Why, I feel as 
though I had swallowed a baby,’’ he said. [Laughter.] After the 
many things that have been crammed down during the past two or 
three days, I feel as if I had swallowed a whole family. [Laughter] 
But, do you know, I have been particularly interested in watching the 
manner in which my brother artillerymen haye been trying to do 
justice to the hospitality of their hosts, and particularly in their effort 
to be out both night and day. Last night—or was it the night be- 
fore? — I resolved, having a sort of a new spiritual experience, that I 
would sit up and wait for the last home-turning prodigal, to give him 
a welcome hand. I waited, and waited, and waited until the diminu- 
tive hours of the morning, and I thought in the spirit of the old 
hymn that while the lamp holds out to burn the purest Ancient might 
return. But after I had waited until two o’clock, even the lamp of 
patience was burned out, and I resolved to turn in, and I did. 

When I left my home in the North, I resolyed that I should not 
be defeated by you Southerners, but I found that what you could not 
do with the guns in ’65 you have accomplished with your hearts in 
1904. [Applause.] I have been routed horse and foot, and now I lie a 
willing captive in the Commissary Department of the State of Vir- 
ginia. [Laughter.] 


‘got a little waterfall over ther’ 
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Since coming to the South I have been impressed with this fact, 
that there is no Southern-American, no Northern-American; that in 
this great land, under the pines of Michigan, in the cotton-fields of 
Georgia, by the sunny slopes of Virginia, and on the rugged coast of 
Maine, the one great word of words is— American. ‘‘ American”? — 
that word stands for the progress of the last twenty-five or fifty years. 
One hundred years ago we were imitators of the nations of Europe. 
Today the nations of Europe are the imitators of America. One hun- 
dred years ago we were dependent on Britain for almost everything- 
Today Britain is dependent upon us for almost everything. Then our 
commerce hobbled upon crutches. Now we are walking the great 
highway of commercial supremacy, and we have left behind the great 
nations of the world. America has given to mankind the telegraph by 
Morse, the telephone by Bell, the electric light by Edison, and many 
of the magic wonders of the twentieth century came from the brain 
of American inventors; and the Panama Canal, soon to be dug, that 
great dream of statesmen and of kings — the Panama Canal when cut 
will open to American ships all the eastern seas, and those great lands 
that have slept for centuries will awake and feel the thrill of American 
When we stop to think of the frowzled American of a hun- 
dred years ago, how greatly he has changed. You have heard of the 
American who went over to Italy from the northern part of New York, 
and, looking at Vesuvius in a state of eruption, said, ‘‘ Why, ain’t. that 
neat?’ And after that exclamation, an Italian who was beside him, 
feeling a sense of glory in his country, said, ‘Ah, have you anything 
like that in your country 2?” “No,’? said the American, “but we have 
e that could put that thing out in about 
two minutes.” [Laughter.] That note of confidence was born of a 
sense of his nation’s supremacy in the heart of that individual. We 
have everything in America that Europe has with the exception of the 
tombs and monuments of her dead politicians, and we will have plenty 
of them after the 4th of next November. [Laughter.] I had no inten- 
tion of being personal. Your fathers and ours,— your Virginia fathers 
and our Massachusetts fathers, Jaid the foundation of a great democ- 
racy, and that democracy was founded upon the will of the people. 
Rome had its Caesar, France had its Louis, America shall have neither, 
because the reign of the common people has demonstrated to the 


world that democracy with all its 
government. 
The disting 


progress. 


weaknesses is the ideal of law and 


ished representative of the United States Navy here 
this evening has spoken of the authority of the United States in 
recent years. Forty years ago, when this country was in the throes of 
civil war, that eminent British statesman, John Bright, said, “If Amer 
ica comes out successful from this war, not a move will be made on 
the chessboard of the nations without her permission.’’ See how that 


prophecy has been realized. Some few years ago, under that sturdy 
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old Democratic chief, Grover Cleveland [applause], there came to us 
e day when it seemed as if the Monroe Doctrine was about to be in- 
fringed, and though we had no navy to boast of, he had the temerity 
to throw down the glove before the great naval might of Britain, and’ 
notwithstanding our naval weakness Britain determined to retire from 
that southern republic. A few years ago we saw the combined fleets 
of Italy, Germany, France and Britain ’sail into a South American port. 
You remember what the talk was at the time — that there was a deter- 
auaetion on the part of those European powers to force America to 
take action in either one direction or another, and there was also the 
intention of occupying South American territory. When our gallant 
President saw the meaning of this formidable array of European iron- 
clads, every ship available in our waters was sent down off the South 
oe coast, and when the nations of Europe confronted the deter- 
She seamen of Uncle Sam’s navy, they turned their prows toward 
a sailed back again. [4dfflause.] Less than one year ago 
(rope of ae Russia and Japan broke out, and the great catas- 
Re eee peoee: the partition of China, seemed likely to occur. 
Sakae ee : s atesman attempted to solve the problem. From his 
belli 38 ington the American Secretary of State sent word to the 
nae OF ca across the seas, saying, ‘‘ You shall not occupy one square 
erent Gi Ses territory; you shall observe the neutrality of that 
ee ee cine all of Europe and her profound statesmen bowed 
States reagan Othe sill of John Hay, Secretary of the American 
i Rea ie ause.] America today controls the destinies of Asia in 
eae pad aoe You will also remember another scene, that of 
willienpreciats at & nee years ago in the Court of France, and you 
the uaa eee exe erence I have made to John Hay. At that time 
mowerennk ee was the beggar of all the nations, a small and simple 
eS. re was one man at that banquet who believed in the 
cee ee oe se It was Benjamin Franklin. There arose to give 
at Geitlemen = a8 h officer, a man of great distinction, and he said, 
call ietaeee Sive you a toast to the King of England, whom I will 
bythe British paeae the nations.” , A Frenchman, not to be outdone 
King of pane spa! arose and cried, “I will give you a toast to the 
ik een re ee hom I will call the sun among the nations, of whom 
creep eeu a ape * Then Franklin was called upon. 
United States Pannen very humbly, ‘‘I pledge you a toast to the 
whe Bee RRA Guee whom I will call Joshua, the son of Nun, 
places.” [Appia e ae and the moon to stand still and stay in their 
ee Hecoms a eae say that prophecy has been fulfilled. America 
Ge neeiarene eta ein the council hall of the nations, and the dream 
hills of Maron Se is realized. Years ago when he died on the 
neat Bee » he was heard to exclaim in the hour of approach- 
fall f y> ue iptists will come when the greatest words that can 
rom human lips will be ‘Iam an American.’ ‘That time has 
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come, and that time is now; and more than that, the United States, 
whose flag was then but the flag of a third rate power — the United 
States is today regarded as high among the great states of the world, 
‘and none of us will consent for her flag to hold a secondary place. It 
must fly free and full at the top of the pole, and fly alone! 


z “The star spangled banner, oh, long may it wave, 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.’’ 


[ Applause.) 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 5. 
Officer of the Day: Capt. Witiiam O. WebBER. 


| Although it was 2 A.M. when the last speech at the ban- 
| quet was finished, the visiting soldiers rose at an early hour for 
breakfast, prior to departure from Norfolk: At 9 o'clock the 

| Company assembled in the lobby of the Monticello, and 
headed by the band playing Southern airs, and accompanied 

by several of the guests of the previous night, started for the 

wharf of the Norfolk & Washington Steamboat Company. 

Large crowds watched it from the sidewalks and followed it 

to the water side. Prominent citizens joined it on the wharf 

and said their personal good-byes, for warm friendships had 

been made during the visit, and a quartette surrounded Mr. 

Anderson, and with bared heads sang “ The Soldier's Fare- 

well.” All within sight joined in exchanging parting greetings 

as, amid the booming of guns and the waving of handker- 
| chiefs and hands, the steamship ‘“‘ Washington "’ moved out 
into the stream, the demonstration continuing until it had 
rounded Lambert's Point and was lost to view from the shore. 
At Old Point Comfort, which was reached in an hour, the’ 

members of the Company scattered in all directions. Many 
of them took advantage of the special permission which had 
been secured by Mr. Anderson through the War Depart- 
ment, and visited historic Fort Monroe, where they were ex- 
tended courtesies by Colonel Potts, commanding, and _ his 
officers, and were shown the various points of interest. All 
reassembled at the Hotel Chamberlin at 1 p.m., when luncheon 
was served, and then they boarded the electric cars and were 


carried to the Soldiers’ Home at Hampton. 


H. B. FRISSELL, TdE NATIONAL, SOLDIERS’ HOME, 
Hampton Institute. and Col. WILLIAM THOMPSON, its Governor. 
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The Company left the cars at the gates of the Home, and, 
reforming, marched to the parade ground, where the veterans, 
who were drawn up in line, received it with military courtesies. 
It then itself drew up in line in front of Governor Thompson's 
residence, and 1,000 of the 3,500 inmates of the Home passed 
it in review. It was an impressive sight ; the veterans, lame 
and slow of motion, trying to keep step with the music as in 
their younger days, and it brought tears to many eyes. After 
the review ranks were broken and the visitors mingled with 
the veterans and were conducted through the Home. Subse- 
quently the Company marched to the cemetery, where under 
spreading tulip and magnolia trees 6,000 Union soldiers lie 
sleeping, and on the monument erected in honor of the Union 
dead placed a wreath of laurel, over four feet in diameter, with 
ribbons of red, white and blue bearing its name in gold letters. 

Before the wreath was placed on the monument Captain 
Usher introduced Rev. Mr. Hudson by saying, ‘The Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company will give attention while 
the Chaplain makes a short oration.”” Mr. Hudson said: 


Rev. Aran Hupson. 

It is but a very few and very simple words that need to be spoken 
on this occasion. The memory of this day to us will live long, will 
never die. As we saw this host of blue pass before us in review, there 
came to my eyes the tears of sympathy and love. In the thought of 
one of our own soldiers who has gone, and our thought, I could not 
but feel, sir, when I looked upon that line of faltering blue, the past 
come back again, and we saw our fathers and our brothers and our 
husbands take the last farewell. We saw the mother kissing her de- 
parting boy. We saw the husband take his child up in his arms and 
give the last kiss of a father’s love. We saw them march away under 
the flying flag of freedom. We listened until we heard far away in 
the air that distant note of the tramp and the drum. The past comes 
back again to the memory and we see them again, our fathers and our 
brothers on the battlefield. We see them in the midst of shot and 
shell. We hear their cries of valor and at last their cries of pain. We 
see them carried on a bleeding cot to the. hospital. The past comes 
back again and we see whole ranks of men in suffering and in pain. 
We see at last the chains broken, and we see a whole race turned free. 
The past comes back to us again. We no longer see the smoke of 
conflict, we no longer hear the roar and rattle of cannon and artillery. 
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All haye died into that profound silence of peace that now spreads 
over a happy and united country. Let us not forget the lesson. 
Though it cost the bravest blood of our nation to uphold the law and 
to bind together and reunite the nation; though it cost the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of men; though it cost billions of dollars, it 
taught to the world once for all that America is not a mere collection 
of independent states, but that it is a great puissant nation, — that 
under its flag no man shall wear a chain and all men shall be free. In 
remembrance of these heroes who have died, this, the oldest military 
organization in America, reverently brings the Northern laurel from 
Massachusetts to lay by the side of this monument to the veteran dead. 

Let us pray: And now, O Lord, may Thy mercy rest on the old 
soldier who is left behind. May Thy blessing accompany him as he 
passes through life’s trying years, and at last may he receive a soldier’s 
welcome, in the name of Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


By command of Captain Usher, Major Duchesney and 
Captain Brown then advanced with the wreath and _ laid it 
reverently on the western front of the monument at the foot 


of the column. 
Then Capt. Joseph H. Bradley, Chaplain of the National 


Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, spoke as follows : 


yhe feelings which come to an old 
at his visitors were old soldiers are 
very peculiar. Probably no oue of you can realize what the feelings 
are that arise in our hearts as We witness the tribute which you have 
given as your token of appreciation of what was done by our comrades 
in the years gone by. The heart of every old soldier is touched by 
this tribute which you offer today, and that love of country which is 
rooted so deep in the hearts of Americans is strengthened and inten- 
sified by the generous offering you make to our heroic comrades who 
sleep within the shadow of this memorial shaft. You see all around 
you these graves — some 6,000 — of those who laid down their lives 
that this country might remain one united and free nation. A short 
distance beyond lie 3,000 more of those who devoted their lives to the 
Union, laying them down willingly on the altar of their country. ps 
do not know how it may be with those of other nations in their patri- 
otic feelings, but it seems to me with our sense of the value of 
American liberties, our: privileges a5 citizens of this country, that they 
should be something more sacred than those of the people of other 
* countries can possibly be, for when we consider how these privileges 
and liberties have been secured and preserved, how our country has 
jt should be a source of peculiar pride in 
jtutes the foundation of these United 


Brethren and Comrades: 
soldier when he fully recalls th 


been built up, it seems to me 
our political system, which const 
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States. On this sacred ground where sleep the hallowed dead stands 
also this great Home, supported by the government for the mainte- 
nance of the old soldiers. It can no longer be said that republics are 
ungrateful. You have been witnesses today of the generosity of the 
government of the United States toward the men who offered their 
lives in its defence. In their behalf I thank you for this tribute to 
our dead comrades, this token of your love and appreciation of their 


devotion and sacrifice. 

Taps closed the ceremony. 

Resuming the march, the Company proceeded to the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural School for Negroes and 
Indians, which has a membership of 800, and which received 
it hospitably. It examined the trades buildings, and indeed 
every part of the institution, and was proudly shown speci- 
mens of the pupils’ work. Then the pupils assembled in the 
chapel, and entertained it with old plantation songs. 

F rom the school the Company returned by street cars to 
the Chamberlin, where it dined. At seven o’clock it left on 
the steamships “Washington” and “ Norfolk’ for Washing- 
ton. The marching and sight-seeing, together with the fact of 
late hours the night before, had visibly fatigued the men, and 
everyone was glad to rest. A concert was given in the saloon 
of the ‘ Washington” by the band, but this ended at nine 


: 
oO ¢ r whi : 

c es after which few uniforms could be seen on deck or in 
saloon. 


Tuurspay, Oct. 6. 
Officer of the Day: Major Francis Mrreprrn, JR. 


The steamships reached Washington at 7 a.m., and after 
breakfasting on board them the Company marched across the 
city to the Baltimore & Ohio depot. There it boarded a 
special train, which, running as the second section of the 
regular 9 o’clock train, left for New York at g.10 A.M. Stops 
were made at Baltimore and Philadelphia. In the latter city 
there was a wait of an hour, during which the Company lunched 
in the dining room of the station, and the band gave a concert 
in the station yard. The railroad journey was resumed at I 
P.M, Jersey City was reached at 4 p.m., and the Company was 
transferred by annex boat to the dock of the Boston & Provi- 
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dence Steamship Company, where it took the steamer * Puri- 
tan” at 6 p.m. for Boston. 

Captain Usher took the opportunity to telegraph to Mr. 
Anderson of Norfolk : 

“ Myself and all members of my command send hearty greetings 
to the royal gentlemen of Norfolk. By their splendid hospitality they 
have created a closer bond of brotherhood between the men of Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia.” 


Supper first claimed attention. Then a band concert was 
i i : in retir sarly, as 
given in the grand saloon. The men again retired call a 
they were due to arrive in Providence at an early hour th 
next morning. 


Fripay, Oct. 7. 


Officer of the Day: Sergt. Joun A. W. SILVER. 

The “Puritan”? reached Providence at 6 A M. At 9 y 
the Company left the: Fox Point wharf by special irate a 
final stage of its fourteen hundred mile journey. ve riving " 
the Boston Terminal at 11 A.M. it marched through oe 
Washington and State streets and Merchants a he 
armory. ‘There, after a few words of congratulation Ly ‘ “a 
tain Usher and cheers for the Captain and his staff, en 
were broken and the men were dismissed. Everyone had He 
pleasantest recollections of the travel by boat and train “7 ie 
the generous warmth of Southern hospitality. Captain Us a 
expressed the unanimous feeling when, October 11, 1904, 
Wrote to Mr. William T. Anderson : 

“T assure you that Norfolk will always be a very Hear ae, in i 
heart of every member of my command who participated in 
recent trip.” 
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Resolutions Adopted by Pickett-Buchanan Camp, Confederate Veterans. 


RESOLUTIONS OF CONFEDERATE VETERANS. 


The following resolutions were adopted as a result of the 
Company’s visit to Norfolk: 


Pickett-Buchanan Camp of Confederate Veterans of Norfolk, Va., 
at their first meeting after the visit of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Massachusetts to the city of Norfolk, desire to 
place on record their appreciation of the chivalric courtesy of this 
historic association in the decoration of our monument to the Confed- 
erate dead. Coming from the ancient Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, they did not hesitate to claim comradeship with men who, 
though they belonged to an opposing army, represented the spirit of 
patriotism and of loyalty to conviction. 

This generous act, which could only be performed by brave and 
true men, has touched the heart of our community and awakened a 
cordial response from the survivors of the Confederate army and navy } 
Therefore Resolved: 

Ist. Pickett-Buchanan Camp of Confederate Veterans of Norfolk, 
Va., extends to the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of 
Massachusetts grateful and sincere appreciation of their beautiful 
and generous tribute to our dead. 

2d. That the silken band, inscribed with the name of the gallant 
donors, which bound this wreath of honor, be placed upon the walls 
of our camp as a memento of an act which proves the kinship of brave 
hearts, and as a token of the kindly feeling which now unites chose 
who once stood opposed in a great conflict, but who today are citizens 


of a common country, which claims from both a heritage of valor and 
devotion, of fame and of glory. 


ANCIENT, HONORABLE, AND WELCOPIE! | 


Ix Commemoration oF THE Visit OF THE ANCII 
Honoras_e ARTILLERY CoMPANY OF Massacnuserrs 


‘T AND | 


to Norroik, VA., OCTOBER 3, 1904. | 


By GEoRGE F. VIETT, OF NORFOLK, Va. 


A glittering host of Bostonese 
Are on our soil today, 
With banners, flags and martial airs 
They march in glad array. 
We throw the gates of friendship wide, 
And hail them — brothers all — 
With hearty cheers that echo to 
The doors of Faneuil Hall. 


No stint in fair Virginia’s heart, 
No check upon her hand ; | 
No discord in the greeting note 
Of welcome to her strand. | 
She knows them for her very own 
By every ancient sign, 
By race, by creed, by tongue, by flag, 
And heritage divine. 


‘11 toast our Old Dominion’s sons, 
paaevei toast New England stock; 
‘They’ ll drink to grand old Jamestown, 

‘And we'll give them Plymouth Rock. 
They'll tell us of their noble sires, 

We'll claim them kin and kith ! 
And if they brag of Captain Keayne 

We'll give ’em Captain Smith! 


ed forty yearsago, 
‘es peeenae eed out “ Tis treason.” 
Both sides were right in os wiser sight, 
jon conquered reason. 
peniene onde of brotherhood were broke’ | 
In America —loug blest; | 
And freedom gasped, and havoc woke! | 
‘And mercy stood distressed. 


| 
But that’s gone by, and a peaceful sky 
rt Bends ever a land united; | 

The Blue and Gray are one today, 

And all past wrongs are righted. 
The eagle soars above us all, 

And North, South, East and West, 
Columbia’s sons salute the flag 

And hail its mission blest. 
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THE SENTIMENT 


Up on your feet— hands outstretched — 
Shake! to the Blue and the Gray! 
Friendship and love hold sway above 
Where they sleep the years away. 
Cheers for the Yankee troops that stood ! 
And cheers for the ‘“ Rebs’? that rushed them ! 
But tears for the torrent of heroes’ blood, 
And the cruel fate that crushed them. 


A TRIBUTE TO A TRIBUTE. 
(Norfolk, Va., Virginian Pilot, Oct. 4, 1904.) 


To the Ancient and Honorable Artillery of Massachusetts, 


upon laying a wreath of immortelles upon the Confederate 
monument in Norfolk, Va., Oct. 3, 1904. 


This noble tribute to a noble foe 

You met on many a field, baptized in gore, 
Proclaims your worth, here, as in days of yore; 
We nicet as brothers, aye, we hold you so— 

Ye Ancients; ’tis the brave alone forgets 

Past difference, and the soldier tried and true 
Honors the man he fought, and we and you 

Meet here on common ground, Blue and Gray Vets. 


Hushed war’s alarums, peace broods o’er the land, 
Not yours or mine, but ours—ever be, 

Our country first, our flag, here, comrades, we 
Dare all the world, united take our stand 

For liberty, and who shall say us nay, 

Since here we firmly stand, the Blue and Gray 


HERBERT L,. WORTHINGTON. 


CuHarLEs S. DamREtL, . 
H. H. Newcoms : 
Capt. FRED E. Boron . 


Capt. Epwarp W. ABBOTT. 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 


Present ror Duty AND ParaADING ON THE FALL Fieip Day, 


OCTOBER I, 1904. 


Jams M. USHER, Captain. 


STAFF. 
Commissioned. 


Capt. J. Srearns CUSHING, Chief of Staff. 

WintiamM L. Witney, Quartermaster. 

Lieut. EMERY GRrovER, Paymaster. 

Capt. GEorGE E. HALL, Commissary. 

Lieut. Gzorcr H. ALLEN, Assistant Paymaster. 
FREDERICK L. ABBOTT, M.D., Surgeon. 

A. E. A. McCann, M.D., Assistant Surgeon. 

CHarrEes R. Hunt, M.D., Assistant Surgeon. 

Lieut. Gustavus F. WALKER, M.D., Assistant Surgeon. 
CHARLES: F. P. BURCHMORE, M.D., Assistant Surgeon. 
Rey. ALAN Hupson, Chaplain, 


Non-Commissioned. 


Major GeorGE F. QuINBY, Sergeant-Major. 

Lieut. Epwarp SULLIVAN, Quartermaster-Sergeant. 
HEnry F. WapE, Commissary Sergeant. 

ARTHUR T. LOVELL, Paymaster Sergeant. 

Huerpert A. BLACKMER, Hospital Steward. 

Sergt. CHARLES W. HoWARD. 


BAND GUIDE. 


Sergt. GEORGE L. Loox. 


FLANKERS TO COMMANDER. 


ORDERLY. 
Sergt. JoHN Ly. FISKE. 
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first Lieutenant. 
Second Lieutenant. 
ldjutant. 


Sergt. FREDERICK W. TIRRELL. 
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INFANTRY WING. 


FIRST COMPANY. 

Jacon BENSEMOIL, Sergeant. 
Capt.John C. Potter, Right Guide. Irving B. Vose, Left Guide. 
George H. W. Bates. Jackson H. ‘Townsend. 
Charles W. Munro. Edward C. Johnson. 
Jacob A. Turner. ‘ Sebastian Gahm. 
Charles F. Morrill. George D. White. 
William H. Thomas. Sergt. Thomas M. Denham. 
George A. Shackford. Isaac N. Goldsmith. 


SECOND COMPANY. 

Lieut. Puinip B. Bruce, Sergeant. 
George Cassell, Right Guide. Nathaniel G. Robinson, Left Guide. 
Herman F, McIntire. Robert J. Rodday. 
Henry C. Cottle. Frank E. Harlow. 
Andrew McNeil. Charles E, Giles, Jr. 
Fred. E. Giles. Charles H. Fox. 
Frank M. Glover. Charles E. Osgood. 
Irvin E. Phipps. Ferd C. Baker. 


THIRD COMPANY. 
P Wiliam H. PREBLE, Sergeant. 


Sergt. Daniel B. H. Power, Right Guide. William F. Skilton, Left Guide. 
Robert Butterworth. Ossian H. Brock. 

Sergt. Ernest O. Bartels. Frank W. Richards. 

William B. Gaines. Robert C. Bridgham. 

Thomas A. Boyd. Andrew Schlehuber. 

Sergt. James Ellis. Nathaniel T. Gorham, Jr. 
Sergt. Carol C. Whittemore. William H. Bliss. 


FOURTH COMPANY. 
AARON WoLrson, Sergeant. 
Sergt. John A. W. Silver, Right Guide. Sergt. Henry P. Wilmarth, 


; Left Guide. 
Wilbur F. Adams. George Pettee. 


Sergt. Boardman J. Parker, 
National Color Bearer. 
Charles E. Cummings, 
Color Guard. 
William N. McKenna. 
George A. Perkins. 
Capt. Lawrence J. Ford. 


Sergt. Augustus Andrews, 
State Color Bearer. 


Sergt. John P. Hazlett, 
Color Guard. 


Sergt. William B. Wood. 
Jesse C. Danforth. 
Charles A. Woolley. 
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G. A. R. COMPANY. THIRD COMPANY. 


Sergt. CHARLES H. PortEeR, 4cting Sergeant. 


Herbert A. GILLMAN, Sergeant. 
Capt. J. Henry Brown, 


Lieut. Edward A. Hammond, Sergt. William Oswald, Right Guide. James A. Roarty, Left Guide. 


: Right Guide. Left Guide. Anthony Blum. Kendail S. Norwood. 
Sergt. Joseph H. Brown. Amos R. Storer. R. Sherman McCarter. William A. Shattuck. 
Major William J. Gillespie. George Bliss. William E. Patenaude. Sergt. Fred A. Ewell. 
Edwin P. Longley. Col. Thomas G. Libby. Charles H. McDermott. Sergt. William A. Morse. 
Major Augustus l,. Smith. Lieut. James B. Cherry. George E. Howard. Anthony Cunio. 

Fred P. Jaques. William L. Coombs. : : 


Edward E. Hardy. 
John F. Doane. 


FOURTH COMPANY. 
VTETE ny fr; be 
Rene Ease ar Ns WiILtIaM B., HoLMEs, Sergeant. 
WILLIAM P. STONE, Sergeant. 


Sergt. George B. Ketcham, Sergt. John A. Emery, : 
Sergt. N. B. Basch, Capt. Alpheus J. Hilbourne, Right Guide. Left Guide. 
Right Guide. ‘ Left Guide. Lieut. Walter D. Shurtleff. Lieut. Fred I. Clayton. 
Sergt. Winslow B. Lucas. Lieut. Daniel G. Wiggin. George A. Patten. Frank C. Packard. 
Capt. Joshua M. Cushing. William A. Hardy. ‘Tracy H. Tucker. Joseph E. Osborn. 
Sergt. George M. Potter. William H. lL. Odell. Francis F, Rogers. 

Robert H. Fraser. | James W. McIndoe. 
Sergt. George H. Wilson. Charles E. Legg. 


ARTILLERY WING. 


FIRST COMPANY. - OTHER MEMBERS OF THE COMPANY. 


ELBERT H. DICKINSON, Sergeant. 


Joseph W. Adams. Sam. L. Mitchell. 
George A. Davis, Right Guide. Joseph C. Shepherd, Left Guide. Lieut. George E. Adams. Henry A. Maley (to New York) 
Isaac A. S. Steele. F. W. Homans. George Adams (to New York). Major Francis Meredith, Jr. 
Wilfred G. Brown. : William A. Homans. James F. Mullen. 
Nelson M. Johnson. Albert S. Maddocks. Sergt. Silas W. Brackett. Sergt. Theo, A. Manchester. 
Nathaniel L, Gorton. Edwin A. Bradley. Charles Babson. William J. Miller. 
Sergt. Benjamin Cole, Jr. John James Ford. Sergt. R. Whiteman Bates. John I. Mitchell. 
Thomas W, Evans. Norman P. Hayes. Lieut. William S. Best. 
Daniel B. Badger. 2 Lieut. John D. Nichols. 
a = 5 H. A. Burnham. Lieut. Samuel A. Neill. 
SECOND SONOS Lieut. Frank C. Brownell. Sergt. Arthur H. Newman. 
Howarp C. Woopsury, Sergeant. Dr. A. J. Bulger. 
Edward H. Hoyt, Right Guide. George E. Keeler, Left Guide. So 7 Col. William H. Oakes. 
Capt. Henry L. Kincaide. Sergt. George Francis. Walliem) Contes: 
Capt. George A, Sa Lewis S. M. Glidden. Capt. E. P. Cramm (to New York). Joseph A. Plummer, 
Dana T. Dudley. Walter C. Lewis. J. A. Coffin. Henry S. Pratt. 
Hazen B. Goodrich. Charles B. Flagg. Col vjotraen) Carmody, Col. Joseph B. Parsons. 
Leonard F, Cutter. Dr. Eugene S. Taylor. (from Washington). William Parsons. 
Elmer W. Billings. Edgar A. Smith. Henry L. Plumer. 
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Alonzo G. Durgin. 
Major L. N. Duchesney. 


Lieut. Commander Wm. B. Edgar. 


William H. Emerson (to New York). 


Capt. Jacob Fottler. 
Robert R. Fears. 


Lieut. A. A. Gleason. 
J. W. Greenalch. 

I. N. Goldsmith. 
George Gannon, 

W. C. Gregory. 


Lieut. William H. Hennessey. 
George E. Hilton. 

Hobart S. Hussey. 

Thomas M. Holden. 

John N. Haines. 

Frank H. Howard. 

Lieut. William F, Hall. 
George . Homer. 

Sergt. J. Harry Hartley . 
Charles B. Howe. 


Lieut. George H. Innis. 
Lewis L. Jones. 
Henry Kavanagh. 


Sergt. George A. Levy. 
Isaac B. Lawton. 


Charles Parker. 
George J. Quinsler. 


Frank B. Riedell 

(to New York). 
Frank Ridlon. 
Lieut.-Col. A. L.. Richardson. 
John Remby. 


Edward F. Smith. 

Lieut.-Col. J. Frank Supplee 
(from Baltimore). 

Lieut -Col. Henry E. Smith. 


Lieut. Thomas J. Tute. 
Sergt. William H. Thomas. 
William Tyner. 


Harvey B. Wilder. 

Thomas G. Waller. 

Edwin Wilcox. 

James Woolley. 

John H. Woodman. 

Capt. J. G. Warner. 

Everett P. Wonson. 

John White. 

Gen. Fred W. Wellington. 

Capt. William O. Webber 
(from New York) 


Capt. Doris A. Young. 


OFFICIAL COURTESIES. 


Permission to pass through the states of Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia and the District of Columbia was 
given in the following letters and orders : 


STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE. 


Providence, Sept. 22, 1904. 
Special Orders, No. 174. 

Permission is hereby granted the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Massachusetts, Captain James M. Usher commanding, to 
pass through the State of Rhode Island armed and equipped as a mili- 
tary body, en route to and returning from Norfolk, Va., upon the 
occasion of the celebration of their 267th Fall Field Day. 


By order of 
Lucius F.C. Garvin, 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 


FREDERIC M. SAcKErt, 
Adjutant-General. 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
ADJUTANT-GEN 


AL’S OFFICE. 


: Hartford, Sept. 21, 1904. 
Special Orders, No. 146. Mee : 
. Permission is hereby granted the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Massachusetts, Captain James M. Usher commanding, to 
pass through the State of Connecticut, under arms, en route to and 


returning from Norfolk, Va. 
By order of the Commander-in-Chief, 


GEORGE M. Corn, 
Official : Adjutant-General. 
Won. E, F. LANDERS, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 
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GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, STATE OF NEW YORK, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE. 
Albany, Sept. 21, 1904. 
The Adjutant-General, : 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. 
me i f yours of the 19th 
I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt ° = nee 
instant, requesting permission for the Ancient and a ue ie 
Company of Massachusetts to enter and pass through t ais : : ie ae 
arms, en route to and returning from es oe bk , aera tone 
i ‘i a inform you th > G g 
its 267th Fall Field Day, and to in 
the permission with much pleasure. 
Respectfully, 
NELSON H. HENRY, 
Adjutant-General. 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 


OFFICE OF ADJUTANT-G ENERAL. 


Trenton, Sept. 21, 1904. 
The Adjutant-General, 
State of Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass- ; 
zip ission i oF ranted the Ancient and Honorable ase 
l Permission is oe bods Captain James M. Usher yaaa me. 
Pee eis orate f New Jersey, armed and equipped as a a 
a es Su Flea returning from Norfolk, Va., incidenta 
we age y ield Day. 
the celebration of their 267th Fall Fie y 
Very respectfully, 
R. HEBER BREINTNALL, 
Adjutant-General. 


TE OF DELAWARE, 
}INERAL’S OFFICE. 


STA 
ADJUTANT-G 


Wilmington, Sept. 26, 1904. 


Special Orders, No. 6. ie ei 
Permission to enter and pass through the 
armed and equipped, is hereby 


e of Delaware, 
granted the Ancient and Honorable 
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Artillery Company of Massachusetts, Captain James M. Usher com- 
manding, for the purpose of going to and returning from Norfolk, Va., 
incidental to the celebration of their 267th Fall Field Day. 


By order of 


JouHn Hunn, 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 
I. P. WickERSHAM, 


Adjutant-General. 


HEADQUARTERS MARYLAND NATIONAL GUARD, 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


Aunapolis, Sept. 21, 1904. 
Adjutant-General, 
State of Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. 

Sir: 

By direction of His Excellency the Governor of Maryland, per- 
mission is hereby granted for the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Massachusetts to pass through the State of Maryland, 
armed and equipped, en route to and returning from Norfolk, Va. 


Very respectfully, 
E. L. Woopsing, 


Colonel and A. D.C. 
Acting Assistant Adjutant-General. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE. 


Richmond, Sept. 22, 1904. 
Special Orders, No. 156, 


Permission is granted the Ancient 
pany of Massachusetts to enter the 
equipped, for the purpose of celebrati 
seventh (267th) Fall Field Day, 


_and Honorable Artillery Com- 
State of Virginia, armed and 
ng its Two Hundred and Sixty- 
at Norfolk, Va., October 4, 1904. 

By order of the Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 


W. NALLE, 
Adjutant-General. 
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Entrance to Fort Monroe was secured by the courtesy of 
the War Department, as shown in the following correspond- 
ence :-— 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
THE MILITARY SECRETARY'S OFFICE. 


Washington, Sept. 24, 1904. 
Mr. WILLIAM T. ANDERSON, 


President of the Board of Trade 
and Business Men’s Association, 
oy Norfolk, Va- 
oir: 

Agreeably with the request contained in your communication of 
the 22d instant to the Secretary of War, for permission for the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company of Massachusetts to visit Fort 
Monroe, Virginia, some time during the carly part of October next, in 
order that they may view the fortifications at that post, I have the 
honor to inclose herewith a letter of introduction to the Commanding 
Officer at Fort Monroe which, it is thought, will secure for them the 
desi issi 

esired permission. Very respectfully, 
HENRY P. MCCAIN, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 


HE MILITARY SECRETARY’S OFFICH. 


Washington, Sept. 24, 1904. 


The Commanding Officer, — 
Fort Monroe, Virginia. 
Sir: - 
This will be handed you by Mr. William ‘T. Anderson, President 
of the Board of Trade and Business Men’s Association of Norfolk, Va., | 
who, with the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Massa- 
chusetts, desires to visit the fortifications at Fort Monroe, Virgima, 
> 
i 8 ber next. 
some time d the early part of Octo! 
ae if ommends Mr. Anderson and party 


The Acting Secretary of War © r ‘ 
to your erie: and desires that they be permitted to view such por- 
, 


tions of the reservation as are usually open to visitors, with the under- 
standing that they shall be accompanied by an officer of your com- 
mand and that no photographs or other views be taken of any part of 


the fortifications. 


Very respectfully, 
F. L. AINSWORTH, ‘ 
The Military Secretary. 


THE SMOKE TALKS, 


Four smoke talks were held during the early months of 
1905, two of them at the armory and two at the Revere House. 
They were under the management of the four commissioned 
officers — Capt. James M. Usher, Lieut. Charles S. Damrell 
Lieut. H. H. Newcomb, and Adjt. Fred E. Bolton —and of 
Capt. Jacob Fottler, Lieut. George H. Innis, Lieut. John D. 
Nichols and Sergt. Samuel A. Neill, as a committee on enter- 
tainment appointed by Captain Usher. 


2 Tuurspay, Jan, 12. 
‘theneteee ee a EN: #02 members sad ness 
caer araa ne Ee cits,” a reception in the armory at 7 P.M. 
ep sa y dinner at 7.30 p.m. The dinner was followed 
i feet of welcome by Captain Usher, and that by 
Pieces Tee Be of fifteen specialties, for which 
— a - ae rong) had secured the artists. One great 

he ‘smoker’ was the opportunity which its infor- 


mality a r ex i 
a C. afforded for extending the acquaintance of members of 
the Company with one another. 


ae ee F Wepnespay, Feb. 22. 
ia ol. Company's visit to the national capital 
Sede fated TOI the dining tables as 350 members 
ae i Sa J ee at the Revere House in honoring the mem- 
rorya Sean eS and in recalling events in the his- 
stb tives aisle ae te Captain Usher presided, and with him 
Gin. whites as al a sat Lieut-Gen, Nelson A. Miles, Adjt- 
oe se opford, Lieut.-Col. Henry L. Kincaide, and 
es oe te the Governor's Staff, Rev. Edward A. 
Laeubatia) ae Fone Hon. John C. Burke of Lowell, 
Naval a Meee ‘ Courtenay, commanding the British 
A. Ham. can a ' erans, and Asst. U.S. Dist. Atty. Guy 
jaa eres of the militia officers present came directly 
State: Fipuse pee given by Governor Douglas at the 
aiener "had ener Miles, who entered the hall after the 

ad begun, received an especially cordial welcome. 
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Captain Usher opened the speechmaking by saying :— 


Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company,— 
We celebrate to-day the anniversary of our greatest American and one 
of the truest patriots that has ever lived. The name of George Wash- 
ington is no longer a national namie, it is international. It does not 
belong to one nation exclusively, but to the world. Wherever exalted 
character is emulated, and patriotism is a virtue, the name of Wash- 
ington is honored and revered. It has been the inspiration of the 
oppressed in every monarchy, and the hope of all who have been 
crushed beneath the iron heel of despotism. No nation has produced 
a greater name than the name of Washington. ; : 

It is eminently appropriate that our ancient organization should 
do honor to his memory to-day, for our fathers were among the first to 
gather about his standard and aid him in driving the foreign foe from 
the soil of Massachusetts. Members of this ancient Company had 
engaged in the battles of Concord and Bunker Hill, and when the 
command of the Colonial forces was placed in the hands of the great 
Virginian, they became his trained and loyal supporters. At first pase 
men from New England did not understand Washington and his rigid 
discipline, and he did not appreciate their sterling worth, but a little 
later, when they knew his greatness, and he knew their loyalty, they 
formed a mutual love which grew deeper by the blood and tears of 
In many of the great battles of the Revolution 

the large part of that Continental army 
liberty but suffered for it too. They were 
t they were also the heroes of Valley Forge 


Seven years of war. 
our rugged fathers formed 
which not only fought for 
the heroes of Yorktown, bu 
as well. 

Washington knew, 
the men from Massachuset 
fight hunger and cold as well. 
the future when the national 
Washington should arise, the men ° 
among the first to rally round the flag an 
Stripes in the breeze. 

It is inspiring to not 


the colonies knew, and England knew, that 
ts not only could fight red-coats, but could 
And should the occasion ever occur In 
life should be endangered, and a new 
f this ancient Company would be 
d fight to keep the stars and 


ice by these recurring anniversaries that 


Washington’s patriotism has pecome the model of the nation. Every 
state and territory exalts him as the model citizen. Even Porto Rico, 
which has come under our flag within the past few years, is most loyal 
in its devotion to the memory of the father of his country. The na- 
tives who were born under the flag of Spain, and who had suffered 
from the cruel exactions of Spanish oppression, are now among the 
first patriots of our republic. The lives 0 acl J ; 

Washington have typified to them the real spirit of American patriot- 
ism, And twenty-five years from now, when the real spirit of Ameri- 
can institutions has entered into the life of the people of Porto Rico 


f such men as Lincoln and 


Slorious organization, and Gentlen 
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and the Philippine Islands, it will be found that the same patriotism 
sel Washington left as a heritage to us will be valued as highly by 
There is no denying the fact that the example of Washington has 
left its impress upon the statesmen who have been his successors. Of 
course there have been some blanks. We would not say that gaan 
A ae Quay and Platt, Addicks and Croker, displayed the cities of 
Washington to any alarming extent. But, notwithstanding firs ee 
ceptions, Ehe eo of our great statesmen who have followed in the 
steps of Washington has been numerous. One cannot but be proud 
her names as Clay and Webster, Sumner and Lincoln, Blaine and 
5 ears Beg McKinley, who, with many others, like Senator 
Washington fers have kept alive the spirit and traditions of 
ees Public re think, gentlemen, Iam not mistaken when I say 
eet as is boas there are men in this nation who are keeping 
washington a a es s of character and statesmanship left to us by 
aaa can Toe pee them there are none more worthy of our 
reatest dipl n Hay and Theodore Roosevelt. The one is the 
e St diplomat of his time, and the other isa man and * 
he core. an a patriot to 
ae ee Ngee virtues of Washington I cannot 
Daniel Webster con Hes say with our great Massachusetts senator, 
HALSURE Helougy Ra ington’s: name is intimately blended with 
and the renown of ou © prosperity, the liberty, the free institutions 
nation in the hour ede _ That name was of power to rally a 
Be eee act pee punuc disasters and calamities. That name 
country’s: friends; - ey war, a beacon light to cheer and guide the 
Reet ata pe Ae i oust too, like a meteor to repel her foes. 
whole people’s noe Peace was a lodestone, attracting to itself a 
world’s respect. Th epee a whole people’s love, and the whole 
the whole esen ane ee descending with all time, spreading over 
tribes and races of aS in all the languages belonging to the 
gratitude by every ae forever be pronounced with affectionate 
for jae tans and pews Phere; shall carischantae ator 
the wenlite Scat you the name of America’s first citizen and 
ot, — George Washington. 


The toast was drunk enthusiastically. 


. ct General Miles, who was obliged to leave early, was 
presented, and again he was cheered very heartily. He said :— 


Lizut.-Grn. NELson A, Mires. 


Mr. Commander, Comrades, Members of this grand, historic, 


en, —I thank you for this cordial 
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greeting, this reception, which is the most gratifying that any soldier, one attempt it. In solemn awe pronounce the name and in its naked 
patriot or citizen can possibly receive. [dpplause.| There is no splendor leave it shining on.’? I may not have repeated the words 


gilded title, there is no honor, there is no distinction that is superior 
to or that can compare with the good opinion of one’s fellow citizens of 
these United States. That isthe highest reward that citizen, soldier 

‘ or patriot can ever receive; and to come back here again, to mingle 
with those whom I hold in the highest esteem, is not only a pleasure, 
but it isa privilege and an honor. It is an honor to be once more @ 
citizen of this grand old Commonwealth. It is an honor and a privi- 
lege to endeavor to be of some service to this grand old mother, as we 
call her, the Bay State, the glorious State of Massachusetts. 

Iam most gratified on this occasion to meet this organization, that 
has been one of the glories, one of the pillars, the oldest organization 
on this continent, and with one exception the oldest of its character 1m 
the world. It has been an honor to the state, and will ever be. It sets 
the type; it gives character and tone to the other, junior organizations 
in the Commonwealth. It was my privilege as a boy, as a young man, 
to witness its assembl to see this organization on various occasions, 
and my ideas, my inspirations, wete enkindled by the character that 
it always maintained. Certainly it must be gratifying to you, as it 18 
to all of us, to belong to an organization of this character, because 
in the first place the greatest blessing that can come to man 18 to 
be a citizen of this state and these United States, to be a citizen 
of the great republic, and still more is it to be that character of citizen 
that is not only willing to fulfil all obligations of citiz nship, but if 
need be to perform all the duties, make all the sacrifices, as a soldier 
of the republic, and if need be give his life for the preservation and 
perpetuity of our institutions. [Applause] : 

It is fitting that you should come together and celebrate this day, 
possibly of all others the most memorable in our history, the birth- 
day of that best soldier, patriot and statesman, that ever walked the 
earth, Washington gave inspiration, nobility of character, dignity, 
devotion to the highest principles} he stamped them upon our institu- 
tions and upon our government, and we have been trying to live up to 
that life and those principles from that day to this. It is impossible 
to add anything to what has been said. We see his face every hour 
of the day, in every part of our lives, and we are impressed with his 
character, I think the best words ever uttered concerning Washing- 
ton were uttered by that other great American, Abraham Lincoln. 
[Applause.] ‘They fell from those immortal lips in 1842, when he was 
but thirty-three years of age, in a celebration that took place on the 
plains of Ilinois. He said: ‘The name of Washington is mightiest of 
all the earth, mightiest in the cause of civil liberty, mightiest in moral 


correctly, but that was the sentiment of Abraham Lincoln in 1842, re- 
ferring to the father of his country, and it is the sentiment today and 
will be as long as liberty for man, true institutions, democracy in its 
broad sense, and republican governments shall live and be appreciated. 

It is a luxury to live in a republic of this kind. The admonitions 
of Washington have been carried out. He did not say, “ Let us attempt 
to force this system of government upon the peoples of other coun- 
Far from that, in a letter written to Lafayette, he said, ‘‘ We 
” speaking of the constitution, ‘that we have established the 
stem of government ever adopted by mortal man, and let it be 
administered with such fidelity and such integrity that the people of 
this country will have the glory of commending it to the peoples of 
other countries that are now strangers to it.’ That has been fulfilled. 
We have seen republic after republic spring into existence south of 
the Rio Grande. ‘Today fifty millions of people are living under con- 
stitutions copied after our own. Some men in this hall have helped to 
establish the laws of the republics that have sprung into existence in 
the western hemisphere. The republic of France could never have ex- 
isted had ours never been established or been destroyed. The people of 
other countries are today enjoying less of the burdens and more of the 
blessings of liberal government from the fact that this was established 
and maintained by Washington and his associates, and maintained by 
you in your generation, and we trust that it will be preserved by our 
children’s children through all time. 

I thank you for this cordial greeting. I wish you every success 
and happiness in the future. | [.4pplause and cheers, everyone rising.) 


Speeches were also made by Rey. Edward A. Horton, 
Asst. U.S. Dist. Atty. Ham, Rev. Alan Hudson, Lieut.-Col. 
Courtenay, Lieut. George H. Innis, Lieut. James A. Davis, 
Mr. J. Mitchell Chapple, editor of the ational Magazine, and 
Hon, William A. Morse. 


Monpay, March 13. 
This was ‘Veterans’ Night,” and stories of the Civil and 
Spanish-American wars were the feature. Col. Joseph B. 
Parsons, with memories of Fair Oaks, Fredericksburg and 
Gettysburg, recalled incidents of the former war, and Lieut.- 


<, t ji Gov. Curti i 7 - “aye 2 
reformation, Eulogies are expected on that name, It is impossible. 4 Curtis Guild, Jr., who served under Gen. Fitzhugh Lee in 
Let no one attempt it, To gild refined gold, or add brightness to the uba as Inspector General of the Seventh Army Corps, and 
sun, or glory to the name of Washington, is alike impossible. Tet no who was the principal guest of the evening, gave his experi- 
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ences of the latter. They were followed by Capt. George E. 


Hall, the Company’s Commissary, who outlined the history of 


the flags that hung upon the walls of the armory, and _ by Col. 
Sidney M. Hedges. Captain Usher presided, and about 200 
members and guests were present. A collation was served. 
Music was furnished by a Lynn drum corps. 


WeEpnEspay, April 19. 

Dinner at the Revere House was followed by speeches 
appropriate to Patriots’ Day. the speakers including Congress- 
man Sullivan, Col. William M. Olin, Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, Major Frederick Marsh, U.S. A., Col. Henry Walker, 
Col. J. Payson Bradley, Hon. William A. Morse, Major Charles 
G. Davis and Lieut. James A. Davis. Gen. Fitzhugh Lee 
Wrote, expressing regret that he could not be present. Cap- 
tain Usher presided, and there was the usual large attendance 


of members and guests. 


adh 


THE DEATH OF GENERAL LEE. 


Gen. Fitzhugh Lee addressed the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture in the spring of 1905 in the interest of the Jamestown 
Exposition. Upon his way back to Virginia he was taken 
ill and died. Captain Usher,telegraphed to Mr. Daniel Lee of 
Washington, D.C.: “The Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company express deepest sympathy and profound regret,” 
and to Norfolk, Va., as follows: 


WILLIAM T. ANDERSON: 


Express to our friends of Norfolk our great shock, deepest regret 
and profound sympathy for Virginia's great loss. There was only one 
General Fitzhugh Lee. 

Capr, J. M. USHER. 


Gwynn T. SHEPPERD, . 
Secretary, Jamestown Exposition: 
The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company extend their heart- 
felt sympathy and mourn with Virginia your great loss. 
Capt. J. M. USHER. 


The following reply was received : 
Capt. J. M. UsHEr, 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, Boston : 


Express to officers and members our appreciation of your sym™- 
pathy. I shall forward your message to Mrs. Lee. 


G. T. SHEPPERD. 
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MEMORIAL TO CAPTAIN ROBERT KEAYNE. 


__A:stone tablet in memory of Captain Keayne was placed 
in the First Church, corner of Marlborough and Berkeley 
Streets, Boston, in the summer of 1905, at the suggestion 
of Capt. Albert A. Folsom, by. vote of the Company, and 
under the direction of a committee consisting of Col. Sidney 
M. Hedges, Capt. Edward E. Allen and Capt. Jacob Fottler. 
The inscription on the tablet was prepared by Captain Folsom, 
and was as follows :— 


THis MEMORIAL TABLET 
BY THE 
ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY 
oF MASSACHUSETTS 
PLACED HERE TO HONOR THE MEMORY OF 
CapraIn ROBERT KEAYNE 
BORN WINDSOR, ENGLAND, 1595, 
DiED BOSTON, 23 MARCH, 1656. 
HIS REMAINS INTERRED IN KINGS CHAPET, BURIAL, GROUND. 
MEMBER MERCHANT TAYLORS’ COMPANY 
LONDON, 17 APRIL, 1615. 
Mermper HoNouRABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY 
- Lonpon, 6 May, 1623. 
ARRIVED Boston IN THE ‘‘ DEFENCE ” JuLY, 1635. 
MrmBer First CHURCH, 20 MARCH, 1636. 
FOUNDER AND First CAPTAIN OF THE 
ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY 
or MASSACHUSETTS, 1638. 
AGAIN ELECTED CAPTAIN 1647. 
A Parriotic AND GENEROUS CIT 
DrEputyY FROM BOSTON 1637, 1638, 
1645, 1646, 16475 1648, 1649, 1650. 
His Wir, DarEep 28 DECEMBER, 1653, ConTarns 
Many PuBLIc BEQUESTS. 


The tablet was designed and made by the Kavanagh 
Brothers Company of Quincy Adams, Mass. 
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No. 2 
PRESENTATION CUPS. 


No. 3 


der command of 


1892. 


in commemoration of the visit to Boston unt 


t and Honorable Artillery Company, June, 
belfry of old Faneuil Hall at the time of its renovation as a 
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GIFTS TO THE COMPANY 


As REPORTED BY THE COMMITTEE ON MInITARY MUSEUM AND 
LIBRARY. 


ARTICLE. 

Set of silverware used at the banquet Oct. 
4, 1903, given by the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company of Massachusetts 
to the Honourable Artillery Company of 
London. Thomas M. Holden. 

A book, entitled * A System of Artillery Dis- 
cipline,” 1817. Capt. Samuel Hichborn. 

Piece of architrave from one of the openings 
in old Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 

Pa., taken out at the time of the restora- 
tion during the summer of 1899. Samuel M. Naylor. 

Book, ‘‘ Uniforms of the United States Army 

from 1774 to 1900.” Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. 


Donor. 


Picture of laneuil Hall. Francis Hight. 


Piece of a whcel belonging to a gun carriage 
captured by George Washington at York- 
town. Lieut. T. J. Tute. 


Medal, semi-centennial of the Amoskeag Vet- 
erans of Manchester, N. H. Major C. E. Staniels. 


Engrossed resolution. The Select and Common Councils 


of Norfolk, Va. 


Pickett-Buchanan Camp of Confed- 
erate Veterans, Norfolk, Va. 
Photographs of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company at Marshfield, when 
President Arthur was present, and at 


Wellesley. Lieut. George H. Allen. 


Engrossed resolution. 
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ARTICLE. 

Wood from the yoke upon which the Liberty 
Bell was hanging in 1776 when it was 
rung to proclaim the independence of the 
United States. 


Donor. 


Howard B. French. 


Medal struck by the Corporation of the City 
of London to commemorate the Corona- 
tion visit of the Captain General and Colo- 
nel of the Honourable Artillery Company 
of London, His Majesty King Edward 
VIL, and Queen Alexandra, to the Guild- 


hall, London, Oct. 25, 1902. Oscar Berry. 


Book, « Hooker Memorial.” Capt. Isaac P. Gragg. 


Book, “ Thou Beside Me Singing.” George F. Viett, of 


Norfolk, Va. 


Date. 
1904. 
June 13. 
Sept. 6. 
mn ’ 19. 
USE OF THE ARTIIORY. 28; 
During the year the use of the armory was granted as’ — 
ma 4 April 3 
1904. i 
June 12. Railroad Firemen, for inspection. oe 
Aug. 15. Post 113, G. A. R., for reception. 


Aug. 16 to 20. National evenpment: G. A. R., for visitation. 
Oct. 8. Post 113, G. A. R., for collation in evening. 
1905. 
Feb. 22, Knights of Columbus, for collation in evening. 
May ir. Annual Convention of Eastern Star Grand Chapter. 
May 23. The Boston Typothet, for convention of master printers 
of New England. 


eee RE eee 


CHANGES IN PERSONNEL. 


Number of members, June 6, 1904 
Admitted to membership, June, 1904, to vane a58 


Lost by death 
Lost by discharge 


Number of members, June 5, 1905 


Name. 


Henry Thornton. 
Ferd C. Baker. 
Fred W. Rauskolb. 
Sam. H. Mitchell. 
Francis F. Rogers. 
George Pettee. 
William H. Bliss. 
Fred EF. Giles. 


Geo. E. Van Guysling. 

Henry B. Black. 

Arthur T. Way. 

Isaac Cohen. 

Lieut. Conrad M. Ger- 
lach. 

William H. Perkins. 

Jeremiah Williams. 


ADMITTED TO MEMBERSHIP, JUNE, 


Date. 
1905. 
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Apr. 17. 


May 1. 


22. 


29. 


4 698 
32 
732) 
16 
44 
= 60 
670 


1904, TO JUNE, 1905. 


Name. 


Jacob F. Brown. 
Wallace N, Proctor. 
Francis H. Appleton, Jr. 
Frank L. Castner. 
Joseph E. Doucette. 
Benjamin F. Sammet. 
Peter A, Chisholm. 
Fred M, Wood. 
Francis W. Lawrence. 
William H. Magrath. 
John L. Goss. 

Alfred J. Lill. 

Elisha H. Lyford. 
Frederick S. Walls. 
Adolph G. Boehm. 
Edmond P. Blake. 
John F. Browning. 
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Date. 
1904. 


June 13. 
Sept. 6. 


Date, 
1904. 


July to, 

29. 
Aug. 3. 
Sept. 18. 
Oct: 
Noy, 8, 
Dec. 10, 

21. 
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DISCHARGED. 
Name, Date. 
1905. 
Beverly R. Wood. April 3. 
Charles Orrin Breed. 
William H. Lott. pe 


Woodford Yerxa. 

C. W. W. Richardson. 
George A, Webber. 

O. G. Barron. 

Capt. W. L. Stedman. 17. 
Charles T. Witt. 
Hugh L. Stalker. 
Frank W. Lee. 
Westley Jones. 
Henry A. Burnham. 
Lew C. Hill. 

Fred G. Hoffman. 
Philemon D. Warren. 


May t. 


Everett B. Church. 
Lieut. Alex. P. Graham 15. 
Frank A. Munsey. 
Arthur W. Pope. 
Henry O. Houghton. 
William S. Briggs. 


DIED. 

Name. Date. 

1904. 
George S. Perry. Dec. 31. 

Lieut. Oliver J. Rand. | — 1905. 
George L. Stevens. Jan. 31. 
Lieut. Edward Kakas. | Feb. 15 
Sergt. Joseph L. White. | 2 
Lieut. John C. Dalton. | Mar. 11 
H. C. Wainwright. | Apr. 17. 
Sergt. Edward W. Cod- | 27+ 
man, | May 30. 


Name, 


A. E. Lothrop. 

Samuel lL. Powers. 

Sergt. H. H. Hamilton. 

John French Johnson. 

F, W. Heustis. 

C. Wilder Holmes. 

Frederick A. McKenzie. 

Tracy H. Tucker. 

Kendall H. Damon. 

Charles W. Leatherbee. 

Frank H. Bowles. 

H. W. Wadleigh. 

Lieut. Fred B. Phil- 
brook. 

Dr. F. F. Roby. 

I. Kaffenburgh. 

Col, Frank B. Stevens. 

Clarence A. Perkins. 

Edward C. Bates. 

M. H. Coffin. 

Lieut. Frank C. Hyde. 

Thomas E. Hawes. 

G. M. Tompson. 


Name. 
James W. Vose. 


Lieut.Joseph A.Plumer. 
Charles E. Guild. 
Capt. George Going. 
John J. Ford. 

William F. Lunt. 
Anthony Cunio, 
Charles C. Blanchard. 


FORMER CAPTAINS NOW LIVING. 


Gen. SAMUEL C. Lawrence, 
Capt. Ai 


v A. Forsom, 


Major CHarLEes W. STEvENs, 


Capt. Tuomas F. Tempe, 
Col. HENry WALKER, 
Lieut.-Col. Henry E. Surru, 
Capt. Epwarp E, ALLEN, 
Capt. SAMUEL Hicuporn, 
Capt. JAcos Forrier, 

Col. Stpney M. Hepe 
Capt. Thomas J. Oxys, 
Col. J. Payson BRApLEy, 


Major Laurence N. Ducuesney, 


Capt. Epwarp P. Cram, 


Admitted 
to Membership 


May 21, 1866 
June 1, 1867 
Oct. 2, 1867 
Sept. 23, 1872 


Year of 
Command 


1869 
1876 
1880 
1886 


Sept.18, 1877 1887, 1806 


Lieut -Col. ALEXANDER M. Ferris, May 19, 1890 


Capt. FRANK Huckins, 
Capt. J. SreARNS Cusnine, 
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Sept. 30, 1878 1888 
May 18, 1868 1889 
May 28, 1863 1892 
Oct. 1, 1880 1893 
Oct. 9, 1882 1894, 1903 
May 31, 1886 1895 
May 28, 1877 1897 
April 15, 1889 1898 
April 1, 1889 1899 

1900 
March 17, 1890 1901 
April 1, 1889 1902 


Inu Memoriam. 


JOSEPH L. WHITE. 


ReEsoLtutions REPORTED BY A COMMITTEE CONSISTING OF 
Srerct. Cuartes H. Porter, Cor. Sipney M. HEpGEs 
AND Capr. A. A. Forsom, AND ADOPTED BY THE COMPANY 


APRIL 3, 1905. 


Resolved, That in the death of Comrade Joseph L.. White, 
a member of this Company of twenty years’ standing and good- 
fellowship among us, this Company has lost a brother beloved, 
whose companionship was a continual source of pleasure ang 
enjoyment, and whose presence and kindly spirit — ae ays 
a noteworthy contribution to the happiness of any occasion 
when he was present. 

His personal qualities and y : 
him peculiar ability to add to the pleasure and enjoyment g 
illingness to exercise those gifts 


gifts were such that they gave 


any social occasion, and his w ose 
for the enjoyment of his friends has made us many times a 
debtor to him. . } 
Much as he will be missed in the narrower circles of those 
who met him daily in the closest personal relations, he will 
be missed even more in the larger circle of those who have 
enjoyed him from afar, and have had their hearts and minds 
2 . = m “a: 
stirred by his voice and personality in the rendering of familiar 
and inspiring songs, with which he so often enlivened the 
social hours of this corps. —~ ’ 
These resolutions would not be complete, did they no 
state in some more special way than is usual, the personal 
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qualities and gifts which Comrade White brought to the life 
of this Company. 

He was born in Florida and enlisted in the navy at the 
early age of fourteen. This early contact with a branch of 


the military arm of the nation, which has ever been character- 


ized by a peculiarly strong and prominent attachment to the 
interests of this country, bred in him a strong and manly 
patriotism which expressed itself throughout his entire life. 
He often said that the sight of the flag floating from the 
mast-head moved him to tears, and those who have seen the 
deep emotions that swayed him when he sang the patriotic 
songs of his country know how true that must have been. 

He was “peculiarly responsive to those aspects of patriotic 
devotion which called for abundant sympathy and kindly 
ministrations to those who were in distress or trouble, and a 
comrade to him was a friend forever. No one ever found him 
wanting in the duties of a loyal friendship. 

He was a man of deep and tender feelings, and this in 
connection with his pleasing and sympathetic voice, made him 
an exceptional helper and comforter in times of trouble, and 
more than once in these twenty years past he has sung comfort 
into the hearts of the widows and orphans of members of this 
Company when the last kindly rites of this earthly existence 
were being performed. In this way he seemed to bridge the 
whole span of life, not only contributing to the hilarity and 
joviality of the social board, but also bringing the same gift of 
song to the comforting and strengthening of those who were 
in sorrow and mourning. 

He joined this Company May 19, 1884, and from that 
time onward until his death he was an important part of the 
life of the Company, and for many years has been especially 
helpful and effective in the arrangement of the musical services 
of the corps on the occasion of the Spring Anniversary. The 


beauty and completeness of the musical programmes which 
were arranged under his direction, and which gave pleasure 
and delight to the thousands of people who heard them, did 
much to make these occasions what they have been in interest 


and success. He was able to gather around him at such times 
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appreciation of his virtues and his gifts, and of our sense of 


artists who, working together, made an almost unrivaled 
loss that he has passed from among us. 


musical service, and certainly one not often equaled in the 
city of Boston. 

In the work of the Company he was faithful, kindly and 
steadfast, accepting the duty assigned to him and performing 
it with uncomplaining cheerfulness and good-will. His friend- 
ships were abiding and constant, and hardly anyone knew him 
who did not find in-him a man and a brother. 

We desire to express our deep sense of personal loss at 
his untimely death, and to spread upon the records of the 
Company its appreciation of one of its members who, in his 
life, added much to the joy and pleasure of our comradeship, 
and who, by the gifts with which nature had endowed him, 
was made in an exceptional way an instrument of comfort and 
solace to many far beyond the ranks of our own circle. ; 

Joseph L. White will be remembered among us for the 
qualities of a genial, kindly spirit and generous good nature, 
ready to help when called upon in any task that required the 
co-operation of all for the pleasure of all, and especially for 
the voice with which he sang good cheer and happiness into 
the hearts of his fellow-men as he journeyed through life. 
His death stilled a voice that we could ill afford to have 
silenced, but in the memory of all he will still keep singing 
his remembrances through the hearts that he touched and the 
sorrows that he comforted. 

Mourned by the personal friends he had made, by the 
many fraternal and beneficial organizations with which he had 
‘so naturally allied himself, by the business community, who 
had found in him a man of sterling character and reliable 
worth, and by hosts of those who had been made his friends 
by the sympathy of his nature and the good he had done, the 
last sad rites of his interment at the Old South Church were 
attended by a gathering in numbers and quality seldom, if 
ever, witnessed in our city, while the profusion of floral offer- 
ings attested the expressions of hundreds for his personal 
worth, and the deep sorrow felt by all in his untimely taking off. 

We recommend that these resolutions be spread upon the 
records of our Company, as 4 perpetual memorial of our 


“ The sands of time have run their course, 
The fleeting breath of life has gone, 
And swiftly to its fount and source 
The noble spirit back has flown. 


‘* But though he lives on earth no more, 

And though no more his face we'll see, 
Still graven deep on each heart’s core 
A fond remembrance e’er shall be.”’ 


THE FIRST TOWN HOUSE. 


A mural tablet placed at the foot of the staircase of the 
_ Old State House by the city of Boston reads as follows : — 


ON THIS SPOT STOOD UNTIL ITS BURNING OCTOBER 3, 1711, 
vHE Frrst TOWN House oF Boston, 

FOUNDED IN 1657 BY THE LIBERALITY OF Capr. RoBERT KEAYNE, 
HERE IN 1713 WAS ERECTED THE SEconpd Town Howse, 
WHOSE WALLS ENDURE TO THIS DAY, AS DO THE FLOORS 
AND ROOF, CONSTRUCTED IN 1747, AFTER A SECOND FIRE 

HAD DEVASTATED ITS CHAMBERS. 
HERE THE Loval, ASSEMBLIES OBEYED THE CROWN; 


HERE THE SPIRIT OF LIBERTY WAS AROUSED AND GUIDED 


BY THE ELOQUENT APPEALS AND SAGACIOUS COUNSELS 

_ OF OfIs, ADAMS, QUINCY, WARREN, CUSHING AND HANCOCK ; 

“Here THE CHILD INDEPI 

HERE WASHINGTON RECEIVED THE TRIBUTE OF AN 
ENFRANCHISED PEOPLE ; 

y GOVERNMENT OF A 


ENDENCE WAS BORN } 


w STATE ; 


HERE WAS INSTALLED TH 
HERE FOR TEN YEARS OUR CIVIL RULERS ASSEMBLED 3 
AND HERE, 
BY THE VOTE OF THE CITY Council, or 1881, 

HAVE BEEN RECONSTRUCTED, IN THEIR ORIGINAT, FORM, 
THE Counci, CHAMBER AND REPRESENTATIVES’ Halu. 

HatLowEp py THE MEMORIES OF THE REVOLUTION, 

| MAY OUR CHILDREN PRESERVE THE SACRED TRUST. 
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TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY. 


The celebration of the Two Hundred and Sixty-seventh 
Anniversary, Monday, June 5, 1905, again followed the order 
of events which, having first been adopted in 1903, had con- 
tinued to prove satisfactory both to members living or doing 
business in Boston and to those residing in Gloucester, 
Haverhill, Lowell, New Bedford and other near-by cities. It 
took place with full ranks and in typical spring weather. 


Delegations of officers of the U. S. Army stationed in Boston, . 


and also officers of the Veteran Artillery Corps of New York, 
the First Light Infantry of Providence, R. I. the Amoskeag 
Veterans of Manchester, N. H., the Governor’s Foot Guard 
of Hartford, Conn., the Albany (N. Y.) Burgesses Corps and 
the Worcester ( Mass.) Continentals, participated in the exer- 
cises as guests, and formed a brilliant honorary staff during 
the parade to church and Common, 

At sunrise drummers and fiers, under the command of 
Lieut. Philip B. Bruce, called at the residences of the officers 
of the Company and at the hotels at which such visiting offi- 
cers as had reached Boston on the previous evening had regis- 
tered. The Company itself assembled in the armory, Faneuil 
Hall, and under the command of Capt. James M. Usher began 
its Anniversary parade at 1 P.M., being followed on the march 
by a platoon of Battery C, M.V.M., under the command of 
Lieut. Urban W. Marshall. From South Market Street it 
moved through Commercial, State, Washington, School and 
Beacon streets to the State House. There it took Governor 
Douglas under escort. Accompanying the Governor were 
Lieut.-Gen. Nelson A, Miles, U.S.A,, retired, Adjutant- 
General William Stopford, Gen. Charles W. Bartlett, Gen. 
William H. Devine, General William B. Emery, Col. Charles 
H. Colé, Jr., Lieutenant-Colonels William C. Capelle and 
Winthrop M. Merrill, and Majors Robert J, Crowley and 
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William S. Mitchell, of his staff. Then the Company pro- 
ceeded through Beacon, School, Washington, Milk, Congress, 
High, Summer, Winter, Tremont and Boylston streets to the 
Old South Church, which it reached at 2.15 P.M. 

Everywhere on the route the sidewalks were crowded. 
Governor Douglas and General Miles, then making their first 
appearance on parade with the Company, were enthusiastically 
applauded as they marched through the streets, one in the 
black coat and silk hat of the citizen, the other in the full-dress 
uniform of the Lieutenant-General of the United States Army. 
Noticeable in the ranks was the absence of much of the for- 
mer kaleidoscopic effect, the uniforms adopted by the Com- 
pany for members without previous service and the service 
uniforms of members holding commissions in the Massachu- 
setts militia being more in ‘evidence than the old-time display 
of full-dress uniforms of all arms and all ranks. Still, the old 
uniforms were there, though fewer in number than before, 
and they gave the Company a picturesque appearance. 

The Salem .Cadet Band headed the Infantry wing, and 
the Eighth Regiment Band the Artillery wing. The former 
played for the first time “The Norfolk March,’’ composed by 
its bandmaster, Jean M. Missud, and the latter a march, then 
unnamed, which Captain Usher had composed. 


Tue CHURCH SERVICE, 


The scene at the Old South Church resembled that on 
Similar days in previous years. Seats in the centre were, as 
usual, occupied by the Company and its military guests, and 
other seats on the floor and those in the galleries by the wives 
and daughters of members. The congregation tested the 
seating capacity of the building by its size, and was brilliant 
in bright Uniforms and gay dresses. 

Rev, Alan Hudson, D.D., of Brockton, the chaplain, 
preached the Anniversary sermon, taking for his subject “ The 
Purpose of God in the History of Nations.’’ He was assisted in 
conducting the service by Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., of 
Boston, President of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
and by Rev. W. H. Rider, D.D., of Gloucester, former chap- 
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-lains of the Company. Lieut. Edward Sullivan personally 
directed the music, which was rendered by the Salem Cadet 
Band, by Mr. Henry E. Wry, organist, and by the following 
artists under the direction of Mr. George H. Remele: George 
J. Parker, Charles W. Swaine, George H. Remele, Thomas E, 
Johnson, Herbert A. Thayer, Sullivan A. Sargent, Robert C. 
Martin, William W. Walker, Dr. George R. Clark, James C. 
Bartlett, Clarence E, Hay, and David M. Babcock, assisted 
by Mrs. Lucy C, Pillsbury, soprano. The order of exercises 
was as follows : 


1638 Order of Exercises 1905 
on the 
Two Hundred and Sixty-seventh Anniversary 
of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
at 
Old South Church 
Monday, June 5, 1905 


SALUTATION TO THE Colors . a * 3 SALEM CADET BAND 

PILGRIMS’ CHORUS— From “ Tannhauser” * 5 ; Wagner 
SatEeM CaprEr BAND. 

CORONATION . rt A r ry : z . : . O. Holden 


(Sung by the company and congregation.) 


All hail the power of Jesus? aame! Let every ki ibe 

il the power name! F y kindred, every tribe 
Let angels prostr ; On this terrestrial ball, 

Bring forth the royal diadem, To Him all majesty ascribe 
And crown Him Lord of all! ‘And crown Him Lord of ‘all! 


INVOCATION. 
Rev. WILLIAM H. Riper, D.D. 

Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, giver of our life, our loves, our 
strength, oh, be Thou with us in this hour. Put usin mind of our 
dependence upon Thee for life, for love, for strength, that unto our 
Commonwealth, our wider Commonwealth, this republic of the United 
States, we may give life, love and strength. Amen. 

ANTHEM—‘‘ Ten Thousand Times Ten Thousand” , . Schnecker 


, (Arranged by G. H, Remele). 
MESSRS. BARTLETT, JOHNSON, REMELE, BABCOCK, AND CHORUS. 
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READING OF SCRIPTURE. 


PRAYER. 
Rev. WiiiaM H. Ripe|r, D. D. Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, D. D. , 
God of our fathers, Thou art with the children. The hillsides 
Soprano Soro, ARIA—“ With Verdure Clad.” From and the valleys proclaim Thy blessings, and prosperity waits upon us 
“The Creation ” f : r a 7 3 : Haydn abundantly. We are here that we may bring fresh evidence of our 


gratitude, here in this wonted place, where the psalm of thanksgiving 
has so often gone up from the people in the associations and memories 
of this venerable church which has come down the past open handed 
in its benedictions. 

We thank Thee, O Lord, that we gather here as the people of the 
Commonwealth. All pathways, separate and small, lead us today to 
this highway of the Lord, and lo, as we walk together, we hear the 
sounds of the past, eloquent and strong, and they move us to fresh 
pledges that we will do our duty while the day lasts, ere the names 


Mrs. Lucy C. PILLSBURY. 


READING OF THE DEATH ROLL OF THE YEAR. 
By THE ADJUTANT, CAPTAIN FRED E. Boron. 


j are read. May we look up and behold with fresh ardor that emblem 
Name. Admitted. | Died, of a free people which weaves within its folds the aspirations of cen- 
= turies past. May we make vows here that what cost so much in that 
George Springer Perry . . | April17, 1899 July 10, 1904 5 grand past shall be held and enriched by usas good citizens, as unself- 
Lieut. OliverJ. Rand. . . May 15,1854 July 29, 1904 50 ish hearts, as brothers one to another. We thank Thee for those 
George L. Stevens. . . . May 16, 1892 | Aug. 3, 1904 12 great words that make the heart to throb when we name them:— 
Lieut. Edward Kakas. . . May 27, 1889 | Sept. 18, 1904 15 freedom, for the lowest and the highest; freedom, that binds its en- 
Sergt. Joseph L. White . . May 19, 1884 | Oct. 1, 1904 20 trancing and uplifting ties around all nationalities in this land of 
Lieut. John C. Dalton. . . | June 7, 1850 | Nov. 8, 1904 54 ours. And justice, supreme and majestic, holding the scales so that 
H.C. Wainwright... . Sept. 30, 1867 | Dec. 10, 1904 37 the slightest offence shall be rectified with dignity and with power. 
Sergt. Edward W. Codman . Noy. 21, 1859 | Dec. 21, 1904} 45 And é6rotherhood, whereby hand clasps hand, whereby that which is 
James W. Vose . . - - - May 24, 1869 | Dec. 31, 1904 35 a power helps the weak, and the learned give light to the ignorant, . 
Lieut. Joseph A. Plumer. . May 18,1885 Jan. 31, 1905 20 and those that have great abundance forget not the meagre and the 
Charles E.Guild . .. - Oct. 3,1859 Feb. 15, 1905| 46 scanty. 
Capt. George Going . - - June 1, 1877 | Feb. 21, 1905 28 O gracious God, open our eyes that we may see, open our ears 
ounw)-ehordyes he 3 Feb. 4, 1901 | March 11, 1905 4 that we may hear the messages from the land of the past and from the 
William Fo Tjmt 9... . Sept. 21, 1900 | April 17, 1905 4 teeming present. We ask for Thy blessing upon this dear Common- 
Anthony Cunio. ... . May 17,1886 April 27, 1905 19 wealth. What has it not been to this republic? What is it not now, 
Charles C. Blanchard . . . Dec. 22, 1896 | May 30, 1905 9 with its shrines from whence proceed messages that inspire, with its 
! ——— living leaders of the present and the watchwords that never are lost 
from the lips of the faithful? What is the Bay State today in the 
great sisterhood of commonwealths, but still by convictions, by char- 
Vacant CHAIR. 2 4 : 5 5 ; $ 2 cs Root 


acter and by luminous history a leader? Bless him who is in the 
highest office of our Commonwealth, and all associated with him. So 
may they, as in the past so in the present, so in the future, have that 
guidance which is from above. 

We forget not this dear city by the sea. The murmur of the great 
ocean of the past is mightier to our ears, and more moving, than that 
which comes from the tumult of its streets or from the hum of its 
great industries. It tells that record so bright, those annals so gleam- 
ing, of a citizenship that was not afraid when injustice raised its head, 
and in the humble routine of the commonplace glorified the day by 


MEssrs. MARTIN, SWAINE, WALKER, CLARK, AND CHORUS. 


TAPS. 


In HEAVENLY LOVE ABIDING . c ri A E ‘i . Brown 
CHORUS. 


| 
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acts of heroism and by speeches of convincing eloquence. From the 
people these leaders came, and back to the people they went. Bless 
beloved Boston, that it may always bea light, a great light, unto those 
who desire to know the pathways of true citizenship. 

And we forget not, gathered here from households, what it is that 
protects us all. Guard and keep him, the President of the United 
States, and all who are together with him consulting and devising the 
things that make for peace and for true power and for the advance- 
ment of intelligent patriotism. Grant unto him who is the supreme 
ruler, the ability to express the voice of the people. Ruling at their 
behest, grant unto him at this moment such capacity and persuasive 
power, representing the millions of free people, that over the earth 
where carnage is, and on the turbulent waters, the white flag of peace 
may float. Oh, may it be the privilege of this government to lead out 
of the smoke of battle, not into compromise, but into justice, the liber- 
ation of a people, aye, of two peoples, and the granting to the world 
fresh evidence that mankind can govern itself. 

Our Father, how oft in this place have we asked blessings upon 
this venerable organization. As the roll call of those who passed 
away is heard in our ears, they seem to come back to us, they seem to 
Us as they did of old, they speak to us in comradeship as they did in 
the past. Weare not bereft. They are with us. ‘Transfigured from 
pain, they seem to be more with us now, sometimes, than in mortal 
guise. Upon this honorable company may that true prosperity de- 
scend which shall give them the unfurled banner, the quick, alert 
step, loyalty to true principles, and the cherishing in character, in 
archives, in every way, the patriot 


Our heavenly Father, hear our prayer. 
uplifted by coming here. And back to the homes, and back to the 


business, and back to the official duty we will go, happier than ever 
that we belong to this Commonwealth and this country, braver than 
ever because we see the vision, possibly clearer, singing together the 
Song of the free. Hear our prayer aS disciples of the Christ, who lead- 
eth all of us, and as children of eternal love. Amen. 


jsm that is truly noble. 
May we be blessed and 


ANTHEM— Lord God Almighty” : . * B ‘ Verdi 


Dr: CLARK AND CHORUS. 


SERMON. 
REv. ALAN Hupson, D.D. 
[The sermon is printed as an appendix to this volume. ] 


a 3 Southard 


ANTHEM— Rejoice the Heart ” ; : : 
(Arranged by G. H. Remete.) 


Messrs. PARKER, SARGENT, REMELE, BABCOCK, AND CHORU 
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ODE. 
To the Anctent and Honorable Artillery Company of Massachusetts on its 


2o7th Anniv 


ersary, 1905+ 


By FRANK JACKSON BONNELLE, 


A man may have a proper pride 
In long and honored age: 
‘The Ancients’ centuries are thus 

A noble heri 
Through all its 
Has borne its 
We glory in its countle 
Its fame can never d 


the company 
banner high; 
Jays, 


Commanders have been men of worth, 
ays— 
commerce, War, 


Renowned in many 
‘The state, professions, 

Have crowned them all with bays, 
‘The host of holy counsellors 

Bear only noted names; 
Its love for them the company 

With reverence proclaims. 


With care the Ancients ever keep 
Intact red bond: 

They find this life's supreme delight 
In joys of friendship fond. 

‘They hold most dear their comrades here, 
‘And mourn each absentee; 

Their hearts are warm for friends at home 
And those across the sea. 


‘The Ancients have been loyal sons 
‘To country nd to state, 
Their fealty and their bravery 
We well may emulate; 
Their services they promptly gave 
1 our nation’s wars: 


sleep, 
rs. 


We do not h: 


ves some 1 
Some living bear deep sed 


But peaceful paths have been their choice, 
They have not sought for strife, 
Their aim has always been to lead 
‘A plain and upright life— 
‘A lifeconsigned to usefuiness, 
To progress and to art; 
And proudly now we testify 
How well they’ve played their part. 


Yet o’er the Ancients’ valiant work 
What shall our pride avail, 

If, having their example bright, 
To follow it we fail? 

The rather let it urge us on 
To equal deeds, and then 

We shall each one of us become 
A model citizen. 


But if a man lacks full success, 
Who says he fails bees 

When bravely struggling for the top, 
Half way, Fate makes him pause? 

Who knows how oft to reach the heights 
‘The climber has essayed; 

Who knows the obstacles o’ercome, 
‘The gains that he has made? 


Se, 


Where is the one can estimate 
‘The passions of the soul, 

And who is he can state the strength 
Required for their control? 

There’s many a plucky man who wins 
A secret victory, 5 

Who carries on an inward fight 
That others do not see. 


ave an even start 


Upon our earthly race: 

Some have an easy, level course, 
And others hills to face; 
Then when one of the latter class 

Has done his best and died, 
In justice put above his grave 
‘This epitaph: “ Hetried.” 


AMERICA I . . ‘ 


Smith 


(The congregation rising.) 
BENEDICTION. 
Rev. ALAN Hupson, D. D. 
May the peace of God, that passeth all understanding, keep your 
hearts and minds in perfect truth, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Amen. 
GRAND MARCH ‘ é : 


: : : SaLem CapET BAND 
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At the close of the service the Company re-formed on 
Boylston Street and marched through Boylston, Arlington 
and Beacon streets to the Common. - 


THe ELEcTIon. 


Entering the Common from the Beacon Street entrance 
at 4.50 P.m., Governor Douglas was received with the pre- 
scribed salute by Battery C. The many seats that had been 
provided for the accommodation of spectators were crowded 
and other spectators, numbering thousands, stood within ae 
without the ropes which marked off the parade ground. 

The Company formed line with its right resting on Charles 
Street, and was inspected by the Governor, who was attended 
by Lieutenant-General Miles, U.S.A., retired; Major Miller. 
19th Infantry, U.S.A.; Adjutant-General Stopford, Surgeon- 
General Devine, Colonel Cole, Inspector-General of Rifle Prac- 
tice, Lieutenant-Colonels W. C. Capelle and W. M. Merrill 
and Majors Crowley and Mitchell of his staff, and Lieutenant. 
Commander W. B. Edgar * of the Massachusetts Naval 
Brigade. After the inspection the Company marched past his 
Excellency in review, and then, returning to the Charles Street 
mall, formed square and elected officers for the ensuing year. 
Its choice unanimously fell upon the following : 


Captain. 
Sergt. WILLIAM A. Morsk, of Boston. 


First Lieutenant. 
Sergt. CHARLES H. PORTER, of Dorchester. 


Second Lieutenant. 
Sergt. SAMUEL A. NEILL, of Boston. 
Adjutant. 
Col. Wintmiam H. Oakes, of Charlestown. 
First Sergeant of Infantry. HENRY P. WILMARTH, of Attleboro. 
Second Sergeant of Infantry.—JOUN lL. FISKE, of Cambridge. 
Third Sergeant of Infantry —WuttaM N. MCKENNA, of Roslindale. 


Fourth Sergeant of Infantry.—JAMES M. FRYE, of Brookline. 
Fifth Sergeant of Infantry.—IRvVING B. VOSE, of Roxbury. 


* Member of Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 


-. chee witidc gs 1» 
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Sixth Sergeant of Infantry.—Col. HENRY L. KINCAIDE, of Quincy. 
First Sergeant of Artillery.—Isaac A. S. STEELE, of Gloucester. 
Second Sergeant of Artillery —EDWARD H. Hov, of Haverhill. 
Third Sergeant of Artillery.—WUA1AM A. SHartuck, of Beachmont. 
Fourth Sergeant of Artillery.—ELMER W. BILLINGS, of Cambridge. 
Fifth Sergeant of Artillery.—HENRY PraFr, JR., of Lexington. 
Sixth Sergeant of Artillery ARTHUR BLISS, of Andover. 


. Quartermaster. 
WiniamM L. WILLEY, of Boston. 


Paymaster and Treasurer. 
Lieut. Emery GRovER, of Needham. 


Assistant Paymaster and Clerk. 
Lieut. GEORGE H. ALLEN, of Boston. 


Commissary. 
Capt. GrorGE E. Haut, of Dorchester. 


Adjutant Bolton announced the result of the election 
through Adjutant-General Stopford to Governor Douglas, who 
then received the resignations of the retiring officers and 
installed their successors. This ceremony was accompanied 
by the following speeches. 


Caprain USHER’s REMARKS UPON SURRENDERING 
HIS COMMISSION. 

It has been the custom for 266 years for the commander of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company upon this day to tender to 
the Governor aud Commander-in-Chief his resignation. In accord- 
ance with the traditions and the rules and regulations of our Com- 
pany, I take pride in following the example of my illustrious 
predecessors, and herewith, sir, tender you my resignation as 
commander. 


RepLy OF Governor Dovc.as. 


In receiving back the insignia of your office, in my official capacity 
as the Governor of this Commonwealth, I desire to express to you my 
appreciation of your services during the past year in maintaining the 
record and history of your time-honored organization, and in turning 
over to your successor the organization in its present magnificent con- 
dition, as exemplified by the appearance of your command today. It 
shows that the confidence of the electors of your command in your 
ability was not misplaced, and I congratulate you upon your success- 
ful term of office. 


wh eA OL. 


_— 
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Remarks of Governor DoucLas TO THE Caprain ELect. 


I congratulate you, sir, upon the elevation by the electors of your 
command to the highest office within their gift, that of commander of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, with its history, its 


prestige, and all that goes to make up this magnificent command. 
Trusting that you will find your new duties acceptable and 


pleasant, knowing that you will discharge them honorably and faith- 


fully, I now present you with the insignia of your office. [ -/pplause.] 


Repity or Caprarn Morse. 


I thank you, your Excellency, for the very kind and flattering 
words that you have addressed to me, and I accept the command feel- 
ing somewhat oppressed by the responsibilities of this great unde- 
served honor. 

I realize how difficult the undertaking to attempt to even imitate 
the success and reputation that have come to distinguished men in 
their fulfilment of their duties as commander in the past. 

I can only say that so far as I have the capability to do, I will dis- 
charge my duties with the hope that I may surrender my commission 
at the expiration of my office deserving, at least, of the compliment of 
having done my best. 


Remarks or First LigEUTENANT DAMRELL UPON 
SURRENDERING HIS COMMISSION. 


Your Excellency, the duties of the office which I now hold are not 
onerous, indeed they have been exceedingly pleasant. It is with a 
Sreat many regrets that I lay them aside, for in the performance of 
those duties I have been brought in closer touch with the military 
Spirit and the comradeship of the militia of this Commonwealth, and 
with the patriotic feeling and high minded motives which are left as a 
heritage by the founders of this grand old corps to their successors, 
The trust reposed in me one year ago I have earnestly and sincerely 
endeavored to fulfil, and it is with a feeling that I have not altogether 
failed that I again take up a position in the ranks of this corps, but 
with a renewed and deeper sense of the honors which have been con- 
ferred on me as First Lieutenant of the Ancient and Honorable Ar- 
tillery Company during the past year. Permit me, your Excellency, to 
tender you my resignation. 


RepLy or GoverNoR Douctas. 


Lieutenant Damrell, permit me to congratulate you on your year 
of duty as I receive your insignia of office. 
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REMARKS OF GovERNOR DouGLAs TO THE First 
Lieutenant ELEcr. 


Lieutenant Porter, on behalf of the Commonwealth I congratulate 
you on your election and pronounce you qualified to perform the duties 
of the office. | ; 


Rep.y oF First LIEUTENANT PORTER. 


Your Excellency, I thank you for your kind words. I realize the 
distinguished honor which has been conferred upon me, and shall en- 
deavor to perform the duties to the best of my ability. 5 


Remarks OF SecoND LizuTENANT NEWCOMB UPON 
SURRENDERING HIS COMMISSION. 


Your Excellency, a year ago today, when I received. my commis- 
sion as Second Lieutenant in the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, I promised to faithfully and to the best of my ability per- 
form the duties of that office. During the past year it has been my 
constant endeavor to redeem that promise, and I trust that my ser- 
vices have been rendered in a manner satisfactory to your Excellency 
and to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


RepLy or Governor Douectas. 


I will say that the Commonwealth has appreciated your services 
greatly. 
LIEUTENANT NEWcoMB: Thank you. 


ReMARKS OF GOVERNOR DoucLas TO THE SEconp 
LIguTENANT ELEcT. 


Lieutenant Neill, by authority of the Commonwealth I place in 
your hands this emblem of the office to which your comrades have 
elected you, and pronounce you qualified to perform the duties which 
now devolve upon you. 


RepLy oF Seconp LigzuTenant NEILL. 


Your Excellency, I feel very proud and grateful to have my com- 
mission presented by you, and I accept the position with a full deter- 
mination to do all I can for the good of the Company. At the end of 
the year, when I surrender my badge of office, I hope to have per- 
formed my duties to your satisfaction and to the satisfaction of the 
Company which has so signally honored me. 
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Apyutant Botton’s REMARKS ON RESIGNING HIS CoMMISSTON. brought from the armory upstairs. Captain Usher presided, 
and with him at the platform table sat Hon. Jeremiah J. Mc- 
Carthy, Surveyor of the Port of Boston; Lieut.-Gov. Curtis 
Guild, Jr.;  Lieut.-Gen. Nelson A. Miles, U.S.A., retired; 
Adjt.-Gen. William Stopford, Judge Advocate General Charles 
W. Bartlett, Mr. Daniel A. Whelton, chairman of the Boston 
Board of Aldermen ; Capt. William Wyndham, British Consul 
in Boston; Hon. John C. Burke of Lowell; Department 
Commander James H. Wolff of the Massachusetts Department, 
G.A.R.; Rev. Alan Hudson of Brockton, Chaplain of the 
Company ; Capt. William A. Morse, the newly commissioned 
commander, and Adjutant Fred E. Bolton. Among the 
guests in addition to those already named were the following 
gentlemen : 

Surgeon General William H. Devine, Lieut.-Cols. Edward 
J. Gihon, Winthrop M. Merrill, Charles F, Wonson, John 
Perrins, Jr., and Henry L. Kincaide ;* Majors Emil Zaeder, 
William S. Mitchell, Robert J. Crowley and Patrick F, O'Keefe, 
of Governor Douglas’s Staff. 

Hons. Butler Ames,* Charles Q. Tirrell, John A. Sullivan, 
William S. McNary, William S. Greene and John A. Keliher, 
members of Congress. ‘i 

Ex-Governor J. Q. A. Brackett. 

Hon. Henry E. Turner, State Auditor ; Hon, Arthur B. 
Chapin, State Treasurer; Hon. Frederick S, Hall, of the 
Executive Council. 

Cnited States Army: Col. Samuel N, Mills, Major S. W. 
Miller, Capt. Thomas E. Merrill, Capt. C. R. Lloyd, Lieut. 
Robert Davis, Lieut. Jones, 
United States Navy (retired): 
Grant. 

G.A.R., Department of Massachusetts: Edward P. Preble, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 

M. V. M. (retired): Lieut. William Housman. 

Lirst Regiment Heavy Artillery, M. V. M.: Capt. E. 
Dwight Fullerton, Capt. Frederic S, Howes, Capt. C. F. 
Nostrom. 


Your Excellency, agreeable to the usages and customs of this 
ancient Company, having filled the position of Adjutant for the term 
of one year, it is now proper for me to resign to you my commission 
and the emblem of the office. I trust, sir, that the performance of 
duties on my part has been to your satisfaction. 


Repiy oF GOVERNOR DouG.as. 


It has been to my great satisfaction. I receive from you the em- 
blem of office. 


Remarks or GOVERNOR DOUGLAS TO THE ApyuTant ELEctT. 


Colonel Oakes, it now gives me much pleasure to present you 
: 2 

with the insignia of office as Adjutant of the Company. I congratulate 

you upon your election, and I now pronounce you qualified to enter 

upon your duties for the ensuing year. 


ReEpLy oF COLONEL OAKEs. 


Your Excellency, I assure you it gives me much La siieasieing oe 
this insignia of office at your hands. It has been my ee 2 So 
the militia of the Commonwealth for a period os neprly is ae First 
One year ago on this ancient spot I resigned my eorieiss107 Se 
Lieutenant of this Ancient and Honorable Artillery Se ieutae ae 
my comrades have seen fit to still further honor me by electing 


their Adjutant. Your Excellency, I thank you. 


At the close of these ceremonies, the Company se 
Governor Douglas to the State House and then retur 7 to 
its armory. There Captain Morse briefly thanked ae 
pany for his election, and was peseed by Lieut. —e a 
Allen, on behalf of Sergt. John R. Newman, with a bouqg 


of flowers. Commander W. Francis 


Tue BANQUET. 


The retiring and incoming captains received thets guests 
in the officers’ room at the Armory, and then escorted nee 
to Faneuil Hall, where at 7 P.M. the banquet was ete amid 
decorations of United States flags and of coats-of-arms or 
seals of nation, state and city. Upon the walls were portraits 


i been ; 
of former commanders ore sepals wanes bed * Member Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 
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Fifth Regiment Infantry, M. V. M.: Col. William H. 
Oakes.* : 
Second Corps of Cadets, M. V. M.: Lieut.-Col. Andrew 
Fitz, Lieut. Lawrence W. Jenkins. ; 
Battalion Light Artillery, M. V. M.: Capt. Samuel D. 
Parker, Capt. Charles F. Sargent, Lieut. H. Bradford Lewis,* 
Lieut. John S. Powell, Lieut. Urban Ww. Marshall. . 
Ambulance Corps, M. V. M.; Lieut. Edward Shinn. — 
First Battalion Cavalry, M. V. M.: Capt. James Rice, 
_ Lieut. John W. Hall, Lieut. Fred R. Robinson, Lieut. John 
S. Barrows. : 
Gots Tike R. Landy, Superintendent of the State 
Arsenal. ; 3 
Old Guard of Massachusetts: Major General Otis EH: 
Marion, Major Francis Meredith, Jr* Capt. A. G. Reynolds. 
Brizade Staff, Rhode Island Militia: Major Bryer D. 
co » 
Armour. ; ? : 
First Light Infantry, Providence, R. 1.: Lieut.-Col. Me 
Darrell Harvey Major A. Ha Johnson, Major Frank Ww. 
Peabody, Capt W. M. P. Bowen, Capt. Walter J. Comstock,* 
aes Sing Gross, Capt. George B. Hebden, Lieut. George 
H. Bridge Jr Lieut. Martin S. Fanning, Lieut. W alter Ale 
lewis jute L Maitland Mincher, Lieut. Carlton F. Nicholas, 
Lieut. W. P. W. Smith, Lieut. Howard D, W ilcox. 4 
Albany (N. V.) Burgesses Corps: Major James Otis 
Ww ee 
See (R. 1) Artillery: Lieut.-Col. Edwin F. Cooper, 
Capt. k P. King. = S 
2 ek, ios Artillery, New York » Capt. Howland 
Pell, Lieut. Charles Isham, Townsend Pinckney, Chandler 
ith, R Shirley. z : f 
Pies, pee Guard of Hartford, Conn.: Major Fred 
R. Bill, Lieut. C. S. Wadsworth. s 
Psa ae Foot Guard of New Haven, Conn.: Cape 
George T. Hewlett, Capt. S. L. H. Ward, Capt. Albert W. 
Mattoon. a: 
Amoskeag Veterans of Manchester, N. H.: Major C. E, 


Staniels, Lieut. Louis C. Merrill. _ 
* Member Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 
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Worcester (Mass.) Continentals: Lieut.-Col. George H. 
Harlow. 

British Naval and Military Veterans: Lieut-Col. C. S. 
Courtenay, Major Thomas T. Stokes. 

Aldermen Louis M. Clark, Edward J. Bromberg, H. A. 
Frothingham, William J. Hennessey, John E. Baldwin, Patrick 
H. Bowen, Edward L. Cauley, James M. Curley, James F. 
Nolan and Frank J. O’Toole. 


Hugh Montague, Superintendent of Public Buildings; 
Charles S. Parsons, of the City Engineer’s Office; Hon. 
Edward J. Donovan, City Clerk; John T. Priest, Assistant 
City Clerk; W. J. Shiels, Purchasing Agent Street Depart- 
ment; Benjamin W. Wells, Fire Commissioner ; James 
Mulcahey, Building Commissioner ; M. P. Curran, Secretary 
to Mayor Collins; John F. Dever, Clerk of Committees; Edwin 
J. Turner, of the Building Department. 

Col. Charles H. Cole, Jr., and W. H. H. Emmons, Boston 
Board of Police ; William H. Pierce, Superintendent of Police; 
Capt. Edwin F. Gaskin, of Police Station 2. 

Fred H. Seavey, Sheriff of Suffolk County. 

Rev. Edward A. Horton, Rev. Stephen H. Roblin, Rev. 
Oliver A. Roberts, Rev. William H. Rider, of Gloucester, 
Rev. L. T. Townsend, of Waltham, Rev. William F. Grant, 
of Southbridge. 

Mayor Michael F. Dwyer, of Medford. 


Dana J. Flanders, General Passenger Agent, Boston & 
Maine Railroad; A. S. Hanson, General Passenger Agent, 
Boston & Albany Railroad ; Edward F. Bisco, President, and 
J. Adams Brown, Treasurer, Washington Trust Co.; Increase 
E. Noyes, President, and Arthur W. Haines, Cashier, Metro- 
politan National Bank; Frank J. Bonnelle, writer of the Ode; 
Lewis H. Lovering, of Medford ; Elroyed Thompson, George 
Penniman, B. B. Russell and Arthur L. Cady, of Brockton ; 
Horace A. Bird, James S. Blake, Benjamin Dobson, Edward 
H. Lounsbury, Charles F. Proctor, Charles F. Riordan, 


Richard Temple, Thomas F, Taft, Fred A. Thissell, 
Edward C. Mansfield. 
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Rev. Mr. Hudson opened the proceedings by invoking 
the Divine blessing. He said: ‘God bless Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and the Ancients. Amen.” Then the soldiers de- 
voted nearly two hours to the dinner itself. The menu was as 
follows :— 


Bouillon Bread Sticks 
Boiled Salmon, Green Peas 


Sliced Cucumbers Sauterne 


Roast Sirloin Beef, Larded, Mushrooms 
Roast Chicken Spring Lamb, Mint Sauce 
String Beans New Potatoes 


Creamed Asparagus Summer Squash 
Green Peas 


Frozen Tom and Jerry 
G, H. Mumm & Co.’s 
Latra Dry 
Potted Pigeon 
Soft Shell Crabs, Tartar Sauce 
Lobster Salad Sliced Tomatoes 


ney Cakes in Variety 
Ice Cream te Frozen Pudding 
Sultana Roll, Claret Sauce 
Fruit and Flower Ices 


Pineapples Oranges Bananas 
White Rock Water 


Strawberries and Cream 


Crackers Roquefort Cheese 
Coffee Rolls 


Cigars having been lighted, Captain Usher called the 
Company to order, and opened the after dinner proceedings. 
He said :— 

Captain James M. USHER. 

Your Excellency, Members of the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company and Invited Guests, —1 wish to extend for the 267th 
time the good hand of fellowship and welcome to our military guests 
of the Old Guard, the Providence Light Infantry and the various other 
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military organizations which are represented about this board. [4p- 
plause.| Weare glad to have you with us. Come again. [Renewed 
applause.| 

One year ago by the suffrage of this ancient Company I took up 
the duties of commanding officer. And now, after twelve months of 
service, I lay them down to go back to the ranks conscious that to be 
a private in so fine a body and to touch shoulders with the men who 
favored me with their support is an honor to be proud of. [Applause.] 

During my term of office I have endeavored to maintain the best 
traditions of the Company and to labor for its advancement. If there 
have been any mistakes or failures they have been of the head, not of 
the heart. JI have had the loyal support of my officers, my staff and 
my committees, and no small degree of the success of the year may be 
attributed to them. For all such support and friendship I offer my 
sincere thanks, for I am reminded by Shakespeare that ‘‘ Thanks to 
men of noble minds is honorable meed.”’ 

One cannot study the earlier and later history of Massachusetts 
without feeling that somehow this Company has been associated with 
the Commonwealth during every year of change and progress. It has 
freely given of its members in time of war to preserve the honor of the 
state and nation. In later years it has endeavored to cultivate the 
spirit of peace among our own people as well as among the other 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. The record of this Company in 
the wars of the nation is an honorable record. It was the first military 
company of New England. It is today the oldest military organization 
in America. It was formed for the protection of the Puritan colonists 
of Massachusetts against the sudden and cruel aggressions of the 
Indians. These bold colonists, who had felt the heavy hand of the 
home government, were jealous of military authority in the new world, 
but motives of protection from their savage foemen led to the organi- 
zation of this Company, which for 267 years has been the servant of the 
people and never a menace to their liberties. 

The visitor who passes through our armory on the top floor of 
this historic hall will find mementos of the men who went out from 
this Company to take their stand beside the patriots of Lexington and 
Concord when they fired the shot heard round the world. [Applause.] 
As he passes through the museum he will look into the muzzles of old 
muskets before which Lord Howe and his 3,000 regulars trembled and 
retreated on the heights of Bunker Hill. He will see the old brown 
drums of 1812 that called the men of Massachusetts to do their part in 
making the ocean free for the American ship and free for the American 
sailor. He will see the sword, tarnished with age, which Gen. Caleb 
Cushing, a former commander of this Company, carried across the 
plains of Mexico when the stars and stripes waved in triumph over 
the ancient seat of the Montezumas and Texas became a part of the 
American Union. He will see the bayonets, guns and trappings, all 
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that is left of many of our men of ’61 to 65, who for the preservation 
of the republic responded to the call of Governor Andrew and Abraham 
Lincoln, and gave their gallant lives that this Union should not perish 
from the earth. It was 

“Theirs not to make reply, 


Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die.” 


To be linked in association with these men, the heroes of four 
wars for the perpetuity of American liberty, to continue the traditions 
of this ancient Company which they loved, isan honor I am proud to 
call mine, both as commander and as a private. [Applause.] 

The record of our fathers for heroism and fidelity to the state and 
nation is an honorable record, but while our Company is no longer an 
active military organization, its mission is quite as distinct and quite 
as honorable as it was in the days of our fathers. If the present mis- 
sion of this ancient organization could be summed up in a brief sen- 
tence it would be this: ‘‘To spread peace and good-will among men 
of Anglo-Saxon stock.” [Applause.] It is notable that among the 
factors that in recent years have brought about a better understanding 
between America and England must be mentioned the exchange of 
courtesies between the Honourable Artillery Company of London and 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Massachusetts. 
[Applause.] On both sides of the Atlantic it excited a national in- 
terest. Queen Victoria stepped down from the throne of her ancestors 
to welcome the Ancients of Massachusetts and with them the people 
of America, and President Roosevelt stepped down from the chair of 
Washington and Lincoln to welcome the Honourables of London and 
with them the people of England. [Applause.] These are only 
courtesies, you say; yes, put nothing removes barriers between men 
and nations quicker than a courtesy of the heart. Each succeeding 
year the feeling of amity between America and England has been 
growing. Rivals we always will be, but it will be a rivalry of com- 
merce, industry and civilization, a rivalry of friendship. (Applause. 

Among men of our owt nation our historic Company is always 
striving to fulfil this mission of good-will. Last fall our field day was 
observed on southern soil. After a trip to Washington and a sail down 
the Potomac, we were welcomed to the shores of Virginia by the men 
who forty years before had met our fathers on fields of battle and 
struggled amid blood and carnage for supremacy. A few hours after 
our landing the Grand Army corps of our Company marched through 
the streets of Norfolk, carrying @ wreath of northern laurel, and laid 
it at the base of the Confederate monument in the city square as a 
mark of appreciation to American valor. The streets of the southern 
city were thronged; there was the curious onlooker, the Confederate 
widow still wearing her weeds of mourning, and the grizzled veteran 
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who had worn the gray. When northern hands tenderly laid the 
Massachusetts laurel by the monument of their dead, tears fell, hearts 
beat faster, and we felt our hands in the throbbing grip of southern 
friendship, of American brotherhood. [Applause.] 

During our stay we were given the freedom of the city, and the 
first officials of the state, including the gallant old veteran, the late 
General Fitzhugh Lee, sat by our side and drank to the friendship of 
Massachusetts and Virginia. On our departure two days later our 
band led the way down the crowded streets with ‘‘ Dixie,” “My Mary- 
Jand”’ and ‘The Star Spangled Banner,” while lusty southern cheers 
filled the air. Southern women forgot the pains of forty years before, 
and from crowded windows wayed an earnest parting. The veterans 
who had followed the magic lead of Robert Lee during four years of 
shot and shell gripped our hands with tears, and bade us come again. 
As we sailed out of the harbor to the boom of cannon and the shouts 
of southern friendship we felt that the Cavalier of Virginia and the 
Puritan of Massachusetts knew each other as never before, and that 
the scars of ’61 to 65 had been rubbed a little smoother in the light of 
acloser friendship. On our return to Boston we felt that once more 
our historic Company had fulfilled its mission of peace and good-will. 
[Great applause.| 

And now as I lay down the duties of my office into worthier hands 
I wish to say that however humble has been my part Iam proud of 
the fact that I have been private, lieutenant and commander in a com- 
pany that has been first in war, first in peace and first in deyotion to 
flag and country. [.dpplause.] 

‘Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee, —are all with thee.” 
[Applause and cheers.) 

Gentlemen, allow me to introduce the toastmaster of the evening, 
one of your efficient officers, who has labored with me this year, and to 
whom you all owe your thanks. He has been devoted to the Company 
and has worked for its success and advancement. I introduce Adju- 
tant Bolton. [4dpplause.] 


Apjutanr Botron: The duties of the toastmaster are 
well defined. It is not for him to attempt to make speeches, 
but to proceed with his duty, 


First Regular Toast : — 
The President of the United States. 
Caprain Usner: Gentlemen, to respond to the toast of 
“The President of the United States’—and there are so 
many brilliant speakers present that I am not going to inter- 
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soon after to visit Independence Hall in Philadelphia, where the 
Declaration of Independence was signed. It was my privilege within 
one month to visit our President and be received at the White House 
in Washington, and the cordiality of his reception was truly Ameri- 
can. He isa man of the people, with the people, and for the people. 
The other day, through the invitation of one of the members of 
your Company, one of your active members, one whom you all know, 
Farmer Secley, of Marshfield, it was my pleasure to go down there and 
stand by the grave of Daniel Webster. I was impressed, Mr. Com- 
mander, that some day a suitable monument should be erected by the 
State of Massachusetts to his memory. [Applause.] 

We owe much to the state we live in, we owe much to the city or 
town we live in, but we owe everything, Mr. Commander, to the nation. 
The development of our nation has won the admiration of the world. 
Today, with the exception of China, the British Empire and the 
Russian Empire, we have a larger population than any other country. 
We are the richest country in the world. Our imports are coming up 
nearly to our exports. Ina country like this, where every man has 
the ballot, where every man helps to make the government and is a 
part of the government, why should not we all feel as American citi- 
zens free, equal and independent? It seems to me that here in Faneuil 
Hall, which has stood for liberty and independence, which has stood 
for everything that tends to elevate and make good citizenship, we 
should first of all be loyal to our country and ever willing to defend 
and maintain its laws. 

Iam sure that I voice the sentiments of every man present when 
I say, long live the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, long 
live this republic, and long live Theodore Roosevelt, President of the 
United States. [Great applause.] 


fere or occupy any time by introductory speeches — allow me 
to introduce, and I think he needs no introduction, the Hon. 
Jeremiah J. McCarthy, Surveyor of the Port of Boston. [Ag- 
plause and cheers.) 


Hon. Jeremian J. McCarrny. 


Mr. Commander, Mr. Toastmaster, your Honor and your Ex- 
cellency soon to be (turning to Lieut.-Gov. Guild] [prolongéd ap- 
plause), Honored Guests, and Members of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company,—I esteem it a high honor to be permitted to stand 
in this place and to respond in behalf of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company to the toast ““The President of the United States.” 
[4pplause.] 

AsI told your commander in my letter of acceptance, I did not 
come here to make a long speech, I simply came here to survey your 
Company [/aughter], because I have been surveying it since I was a 
boy, and that is not many years ago. [Laughler.] 

I want you all to know, because I am certain that every member 
of your organization of 1898 and 1899 is aware of the fact, that when I 
assumed the duties of the honorable position of Surveyor by appoint- 
ment of President McKinley in 1899, the first thought that I had on 
my mind was the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company [ap- 
Plause), and the first appointment that I made, the chief appointment 
in my department, was that of your then commander, Major Laurence 
N. Duchesney, Deputy Surveyor- (Great applause.] Now, Mr. Com- 
mander, I have further ambition, and some day when I am President 
of the United States [laughter and applause] I intend to stamp out 
forever this sectional and party feeling, and I intend to appoint my 
cabinet entirely from the ranks of the Ancient and Honorable Ar- 
tillery Company. [Applause.] I want you to know that the first ap- 
Pointment that I shall announce will be that of your honored ex- 
commander, the leader of finance, the leader of many things in our 
Commonwealth, Gen. Samuel C. Lawrence, as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. [ Applause.) The other day it was my pleasure to go down the 
harbor with other gentlemen of your command and SEAIE ty? hand- 
kerchief in farewell to your honored ex-commander, Col. Sidney M. 
Hedges. [Applause.) When I read the papers and the dispatches 
from Europe and note the reception that he is being given over there, 
and as I esteem him and consider him a great diplomat, I will appoint 
him Secretary of State. If I wanted to have an Attorney General, and 
undoubtedly I would, I would take your commander, Senator Morse. 
So much for what I would do personally for this Company. 

It was my privilege the 4th of March to see inaugurated, with the 
representatives of our government in Washington, Theodore Roosevelt 
as President of the United States. [4pp/ause.] It was my privilege 


Second Regular Toast :— 
Our Honorary Member, King Edward VII. 
(The band responded by playing ‘God save the King.”’) 
Third Regular Toast :— 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Capratn Usner: Gentlemen, next to the toast of “The 
United States” what can fit us more closely, what can appeal 
to our hearts nearer and dearer than the sentiment expressed 
in the toast, “The Commonwealth of Massachusetts”? His 
Excellency is not with us this evening, and I am obliged to 
call on his Honor. The Hon. Jeremiah J, McCarthy stole 
my thunder, because I intended to make a slip and say “Your 
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Excellency,” as it will only be, as he says, a short time before 
that is absolutely necessary. [Afp/ause.] Lieutenant-Governor 
Guild. [Zhe entire company rose and cheered, and one or two 
shouted, “The next Governor.” | 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR GUILD. 


Mr. Commander and Brethren, —IT thank you very much for the 
cordiality of your reception. We will let the future take care of itself. 
(Applause, and voices: “It will,” “ We will.’| At present itis my 
very pleasant duty to extend to you the greetings of one who has 
served his Commonwealth sincerely and conscientiously, the Hon, 
William L,. Douglas [applause], and to express to you the God speed 
and good-will not only of the Executive, but of the people of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. [4pp/ause.] 

You say well, Mr. Commander, that next to the national colors 

“comes our state flag, for proud as we are of our identity as the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, we aS Massachusetts men are prouder 
yet that we are not merely of Massachusetts, but that we belong to 
that great sisterhood of Rhode Island, and Connecticut, and New York, 
and Virginia, and all the rest that makes our country, the United 
States. [Applause.] I never have quite agreed with that Massachu- 
Setts poet who represented the constant critic in the line: 


“ Massachusetts, God forgive her, she is kneeling with the rest.” 


The habitual attitud2 of the Commonwealth is not of supplication, 
of humiliation, Massachusetts does not kneel; she stands upright, 
and her eyes face the rising sun. [Applause.] It seems to me, with 
all the criticism, even that which is just and proper, that after all the 
future belongs not to those who jeer, but to those who cheer at their 
own state and at the United States of America. [Afpp/ause.] I picked 
Up a little bit of verse — very short —in one of the current magazines 
the other day, which seems to epitomize that sentiment. 


“He never saw a battle, 
Nor heard the muskets rattle ; 
He never wrastled hardtack or drank from a canteen ; 
He never smelled of powder, 
But Teddy isn’t prouder 
Of the marching constitution than this patriot I mean. 


And maybe he’s a jingo, 
But he talks a cheery lingo, 
And tho’ he’s not a soldier, yet he loves a starry rag. 
He doesn’t do much boasting, 
But you never hear him roasting, 
For his song is ‘Yankee Doodle’ and he hollers for the flag. 
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And it’s that same man’s opinion 
That we should have dominion 
From the Isthmus tothe Arctic; from Long Island to Luzon; 
From Maine to Mauna Loa, 
San Domingo and Samoa; 
From the Eskimos to Cuba; from Alaska to San Juan. 


Well, mebbe he’s a jingo, 
But he talks a nervy lingo, 
And a jingo beats the colic and a-chewing of the rag. 
And I’d rather have a bluffer 
‘Than a sour-tempered duffer 
That's afraid of ‘Yankee Doodle’ and of hollering for the flag.” 


(Laughter and applause.] And so our friends that are here with 
us tonight from Rhode Island, New York, and Connecticut and the 
rest of the sisterhood, will perhaps pardon us if here in Faneuil Hall, 
the old hearthstone of Massachusetts patriotism, we stop a minute to 
remember that Massachusetts is nota state that is decaying, Massa- 
chusetts is not a state that is going backward, Massachusetts is not @ 
state that has anything in the record that she is ashamed of; that 
Massachusetts is not merely a state that glories in her past, but a 
state that glories in her present and is hopeful for her future. 
[Applause.] 

Virginia may be the Mother of Presidents, but Massachusetts is 
the Mother of States. And surely among the various commonwealths 
that have contributed to the Union we may be a little excused if we 
take pleasure in reciting how much we have contributed. 

We glory in the fact that Roger Williams, when he went out from 
us for freedom of religion and liberality among all races and sects of 
men, founded the splendid little Commonwealth of Rhode Island, 
—Rhode Island, the Red Island, named from her red cranberry 
marshes by the first Dutch settlers. [ Applause.) I remember that 
when we were in school just after the Civil war we were asked what 
particularly characterized Rhode Island, and were told that the first 
thing was the bravery of her soldiers in battle. [ Applause. ] But, 
after all, if we are proud of her as Rhode Island because she is part of 
the United States, we are prouder yet that she was settled by men that 
went out from Massachusetts. 

Connecticut is also of the children of the Commonwealth. Mas- 
sachusetts furnished one-third of all the soldiers that enlisted in the 
Continental army, but our other child to the south, Connecticut, the 
state that took Governor Winthrop’s son for her first governor, did 
perhaps a little better than we did, because if Massachusetts furnished 
more soldiers to the Continental army than any other of the old 
thirteen, Connecticut furnished more soldiers in proportion to her 
population than any one of the old thirteen. [Applause] 
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And as for Maine! Why, Maine was part of Massachusetts till 
1820. New Hampshire was part of Massachusetts till 1680. Vermont 
was part of Massachusetts, the old New Hampshire Grants. The first 
settlement in Vermont was Fort Dummer, near Brattleboro. In short, 
the history of New England is the history of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay and of the State of Massachusetts. [ 4 pplause.] 

Does our claim stop there? Why, the original grant of Massa- 
chusetts had no western boundary. It extended to the waves of the 
Pacific. It extended far beyond the limits of New England. More- 
over, if you will remember, although the romance of the Ohio valley 
clusters about Daniel Boone and the settlement of Kentucky, the north 
bank of the Ohio River was not settled from Virginia, but by that 
splendid figure of the Revolutionary war, the same engineer of George 
Washington who laid out the lines on Dorchester Heights in South 
Boston, Gen. Rufus Putnam, who organized the Ohio company and at 
Marietta, Ohio, made the first settlement in that State, taking out 
the Ohio company to make Ohio another child of Massachusetts. 
[Applause] 

Do we stop with the Ohio valley? Ithink not. Just before the 
Civil war there was a little trouble to the west of the Missouri River, 
and the name of Lawrence still remains in the State of Kansas to show 
that the fight for freedom from slavery and the first battle for free men 
on free soil was won by Massachusetts men and Massachusetts children 
when Kansas repudiated slavery. [-dpplause.] 

But we did not even stop there,— not by the valley of the Ohio, 
not by the valley of the Mississippi, not by the valley of the Missouri. 
This year, far to the west, on the coast of the Pacific, a great exposi- 
tion is being held to celebrate the industries and the achievements of 
the great Northwest. The exposition is named after those matchless 
explorers, Lewis and Clark; but Idaho and Washington and Oregon 
are part of the United States today not because of the voyage of 
Lewis and Clark. Not without reason does that great cape that 
stretches far out into the Pacific at the mouth of the Columbia River 
bear the name of Samuel Adams of Massachusetts [applause], not 
without reason do cape and bay and harbor in the State of Oregon 
bear the name of Gray, not without reason do the Indians of the 
Northwest call every white man they see today ‘Boston man,’’ for 
Oregon and Washington and Idaho are part of the United States by 
right of discoyery, not by the voyage of Lewis and Clark, but by the 
expedition and the enterprise of Massachusetts merchants. 

The first American ship under the American flag to circumnavi-, 
gate the globe was the ship ‘Columbia,’ which set forth with the » 
“Lady Washington’? from the port of Boston. She sailed around 
the southern extremity of South America, and explored the farther 
northwest, and anticipated the voyage of George Vancouver at the 
head of the expedition of the British navy. The river Columbia, the 


great river of the Northwest, named from a Massachusetts ship, is part 
of the United States today because of the voyage of that Massachusetts 
ship, built in the town of Scituate, the ship “Columbia.’”? The river 
Columbia was first explored by Massachusetts seamen. The very 
coins and metals buried in that northwestern soil were not even United 
States coins, but coins of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, and the 
first American flag hoisted on the shores of the Pacific Ocean at the 
mouth of the Columbia River was hoisted by a Massachusetts crew, 
commanded by a Massachusetts captain. [Great applause.] 

We do not dwell merely upon the achievements of the past; we 
are proud of the Massachusetts that exists today. You hear talk of 
decaying industries. We have no rubber trees within our borders, but 
the centre of the rubber manufacture, not merely of the United States, 
but of the world, is in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. You 
hear tales of the decaying shoe industry. Why, 45 per cent. of the 
footwear of the United States is manufactured in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, and the state that comes second manufactures only 
1o percent. We scarcely grow a pound of wool within our borders, 
but Massachusetts is the first among the wool manufacturing states of 
the whole American Union. Our climate is not conducive to the 
manufacture of cotton, and we have to face the competition of child 
labor. Please God we shall not have to face it much longer. [4p- 
plause.| And yet, in spite of that fact, in the single Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts—and Rhode Island is a close second —there are 
more than double the number of cotton spindles that there are in all 
the Southern states put together. 

Such is the record of our Commonwealth. Such is our position in 
industrial matters. We are fifth from the bottom in area, we are one 
of the smallest states geographically in the Union, but we are seventh 
from the top in population. People do not migrate to a decaying 
state. In the last decade of the United States census we added 
600,000 to the population of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, a 
larger actual gain than any state but three in the whole United States 
of America, 

You have shared, sir, in our achievements in peace. I say you 
have shared. It remained for a Massachusetts organization, the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, to hold forth the olive 
branch of peace at the end of a feud that had lasted for nearly one 
hundred years. It was your organization that was allowed to carry 
the American colors through the streets of London, and the sequel of 
that happy event was the splendid fact that when, removed from his 
fort and supplies, Admiral Dewey was threatened in the harbor of 
Manila by a coalition of foreign fleets, it was an English fleet that 
stood between our ships and our would-be enemies [applause]; when 
in the chancelleries of Europe there was talk of a continental com- 
bination against the United States of America, it was the Premier of 
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country, but the right hand and the left hand and the heart of that 
army were the blood and the brawn and the brain of the Common- 
wealth of Ma achusetts. [.dpplause.] 

But better, perhaps, than all of this, higher perhaps than the 
achievements of diplomacy or industry, of war, of peace, is the con- 
tribution that our old Commonwealth has perhaps been able to make 
for the ideal of our nation. It does not matter where the scene occurs. 
I see a rough brick school in the slums of a great metropolis, and a 
boy with ragged clothes, with a shock of black’and tousled hair and 
an aquiline nose, that comes from the great ancient race that lived on 
the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, rises in his place on exhibition 
day and recites: 


England who refused to join that combination, and the coalition fell 
away like sand before the incoming waves of the tide of the sea. 
[Applause.] And so, sir, in similar fashion you have gone to our 
brethren of the South, and have told them that, while we do not pro- 
pose to efface a single inscription on our monuments: for the heroism 
and the bravery of the men who defended the Union and freed the 
Slave, we recognize now that we are one country, and that the gh 
waved in the Spanish war over Nelson A. Miles waved also over Fitz- 
Me lause. 
one ene Why, it was here in Boston that the 
world’s great peace congress was held, under the presidetcy of 
descendant of the great Massachusetts signer of the evorerctorie fe 
Independence. Robert Treat Paine of 1905 was but the descenc ant ° 
Robert Treat Paine, the signer of the Declaration of tnd ependeuee in 
1776. When the great problem of the cast was first eas to ag 
kind, the great empire of China was first opened to he d os — - 
the world, it was not an English or a French or a Russian < ° sh 1b 
was Burlingame of Massachusetts who was chosen by ee oe te 
China to be her diplomatic representative to the courts ; He hs 5 
[Applause.] In the settlement of the horrible struggle t ou a - = 
on in the east, it is not to Germany, or France, or Bnglond, - oa re 
Austria, or anyone else that the two great struggling oa aes = 
to the United States of America, and the man that giv - ag . nine 
in the Court of St. Petersburg that shall bring back = dove of pea 
is George von L. Meyer of Massachusetts. ngs geen sags aa 
I speak of war. Shall I remind you of aia ae, - 
Tremind you of the men who followed Washington i oO 7s tee 
was the men of Massachusetts that followed him paged nes ie 
and won the victories of Trenton and Princeton. Sha a sp — 
Civil war, and remind you that if Grant came from I mm | on me 
blood to be shed in the Civil war was the blood of the pian s 
chusetts Infantry in the streets of Baltimore, and that a Ecis 
fly on the capitol at Richmond were the guidons = Bn . Het a 
chusetts Cavalry? [Applause.] Shall I speak ° he a = 
and remind you of El Caney, that the first infantry ee sats poe 
ment to report for duty was the Second aeey oipaa on : a 
the first volunteer regiment in the whole of the United ona ed 
into the forts and relieve the heavy artillery and es : os 
War was the First Massachusetts Heavy Artillery? cea chien 
you that the first naval brigade to report at Mare Island in : - = 
Phia was the Massachusetts Naval Brigade? Shall I anes y on 
the battle of Santiago, how on the right stood the — epee 
setts Infantry, and on the extreme left wing stood fn pe aces 
chusetts Infantry, and in the centre of the line was Ee es a 
United States Infantry, recruited in the city of Boston ? he flag 
that flew above them was the Stars and Stripes of our common 


‘* Up with our banner bright, 
Sprinkled with starry light, 
Spread its fair emblems from mountain to shore, 
While through the sounding sky 
Loud rings the Nation’s ery,— 
Union and Liberty! One Evermore!» 


The boy that recites those words as the best expression of the 
emotion that shakes his little throbbing heart was born on the banks 
of the river Don, of a race that has been proscribed for two thousand 
years. The boy that speaks the words is a Russian Jew in the slums 
of the city of Chicago, pleading for loyalty to the flag that covers us 
all. The voice is of a boy who has come among us from an alien race, 


but the words that express his heart throbs are of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes of Massachusetts. [Aéflause.] 


I see a college commencement in the far Northwest. The orator of 
the day, fair haired, blue eyed, starting out in the great struggle of 
life, finishes the oration of burning love for our common country, and 
he ends his peroration with those immortal words: 


“*O Beautiful! my Country! ours once more! 
Smoothing thy gold of war-dishevelled hair 
O'er such sweet brows as never other wore, 

And letting thy set lips, 

Freed from wrath’s pale eclipse, 
‘The rosy edges of their smile lay bare, 
What words divine of lover or of poet 
Could tell our love and make thee know it, 
Among the Nations bright beyond compare? 

What were our lives without thee? 

What all our lives to save thee? 

We reck not what we gave thee; 

We will not dare to doubt thee, 
But ask whatever else, and we will dare!’ 


The young man was born of the fighting stock that is bred on the 
cloudy shores of Scandinavia, but the poein that pulses his heart as an 
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American citizen is the Commemoration Ode of James Russell Lowell 
of Massachusetts. [4 Ap/ause.] ; ; 

I see a great cathedral by the sea. It is Memorial Day. The 
soldiers of the nation are gathered there together in the most beautiful 
ceremonial of the world, the flower service in honor of the heroic dead. 
The light streams in through the stained windows. T he diapasow of 
the organ is echoed by the surging of the loud sounding sea. The 
congregation sing together as they rise: 


ili i va s the sea 
“Tn the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across . 
Witha miorein his bosom that transfigures you and me: 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men free. 
For God is marching on.’ 


The silence that follows that chorus by the western sea is broken 
by the hoarse barking of the sea lions of the California coast, but the 
song that has uplifted the souls of the congregation was written by 
the salt waves of the Atlantic, the Battle Hymn of Julia Ward Howe of 

3 Se. 

Bo crechington. It is night, a night when the 
clicking of the telegraph tells of the gathering of fleets and armies of 
the nation on both sides of the world. A statesman frow ST ° 

the country that is not in political sympathy with the President & the 
United States is wrestling in the darkness with e gr : heal dong 
He has an opportunity to aid his personal fortunes by —— a Pi 
sational partisan attack upon 4 president of the — — ; uw 

war is upon the land. He recalls the words of Danie oe ee ig 
party lines die at the edge of the ebbing tide. He opens the thin ve 3 
ume that lies before him, and the temptation spawned from tue mean- 
ness and the envy of political life dies. He goes forth, se pertieay, 
but an American, to support the man, regardless of party, w 10 in time 
of a national crisis is the head of the United States of America. The 
fine chivalry of the South quivers to the master chord that rings from 
“The Man Without a Country” to the words of Edward Everett Hale 
of Massachusetts: ‘(And for your country, boy, and for that flag, 
neyer dream a dream of doing otherwise than as she bids you, ieee 
the service take you through ten thousand ieee ne mnpiter what 
happens to you, no matter who flatters you or who ae ay meee 
think of another flag, never lay your head upon ee ie ee es 
without calling upon God to pless that flag. _Remem ee that behind 

the men with whom you have to deal, behind officers and govern- 
ments, and people even, there js the country herself, ee 
that you belong to her as you belong to the mote I er aia 
Stand by her, boy, as you would stand by yoursmother. [ Prolonged 

applause and cheers, the entire company vising.] 
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Fourth Regular Toast :— 
The City of Boston. 


Capraix Usner: Gentlemen, it is eminently proper that 
your country should be first, that your state should be second, 
and that your city should be third. In the absence of the 
Mayor, I will introduce the chairman of the Board of Alder- 
men, who takes a particular pride in responding to the toast 
of The City of Boston”’ from the fact that he is the young- 
est chairman of the Board of Aldermen that the city of Boston 
has ever had, and, secondly, that he has associated with him 
on that board your present Adjutant. I introduce Chairman 
Daniel A. Whelton. [Afpplause.] 


DanteL A. WHELTON, Esa. 


Mr, Toastmaster, Mr. Commander, Gentlemen, Invited Guests, — 
I believe it is quite true, as has been said by your commanding officer, 
that I am the youngest man ever elected to the position of chairman 
of the Board of Aldermen. I am very happy indeed in being here to- 
night, not only because of the fact of my being chairman of the Board 
of Aldermen, but because I am associated on his immediate left with 
the youngest commander of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company in two hundred and sixty-seven years. [dfplause.] 

I had the distinguished honor of having as my guest on last 
Evacuation Day the gentleman who has just preceded me. I said to 
him, ‘‘ You won't be offended if I ask you how in the deuce itis that 
you know so much about history?” I said, “I have studied a bit, or 
at least I think I have, but I never hope to cope with you if I live tobe 
as old as Methuselah.” And I think you will bear me out in my re- 
marks. [<Ipp/ause.] He can go from Adam and Eve up to} I think, 
last Thursday. [Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen, what I have to say to you 
tonight in the way of formal and yet social presentation of the city’s 
appreciation of her most famous organization is this, and I hope that. 
what little I have to say you will accept in the kindly feeling in which 
I express it. Among the many institutions in which the city of 
Boston takes pride none hold exactly the same position in her estima- 
tion as does her Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. [4/- 
Plause.| As time passes its antiquity lengthens, and its honor remains 
undimmied. No process of evaporation is required. Age may foment 
it, but though it foments witha nourishing 


warmth it strictly avoids 
ferment. Boston takes second place to no other city in this country 
in institutions of learning and o r 


f science, of succor and of aid, but 
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demands the first place in possessing this fact, the greatest on earth 
for promoting good cheer and true fraternity. The incorporation of 
more organizations that fight as you fight would without delay per- 
manently secure the peace of the world. [Applause] 

You are wise in departing from your old custom of enjoying your 
feast first and parading afterwards. The marching order was a trifle 
heavy under the old practice ; it is much easier to march without it 
than with it. You may not describe as many lines of beauty under 
the new procedure, but by coming here in a straight line, which is the 
shortest distance between two points, you save valuable time, which 
can very happily be devoted to “taking it straight’? after reaching 
here. [Laughter and applause.| - 

Iam pleased and honored by the opportunity of extending to you 
the greeting of the city officially, of partaking socially with you of the 
hot things of the garden and the cold inspiration of the vineyard, and 
congratulate you on the happy choice of commanding officers for the 


ensuing year. [dpplause.] 


Fifth Regular Toast : — 
The Army and Navy. 


Caprain Usner: Gentlemen, to respond to the toast of 


“The Army and Navy” we are indeed favored. The Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company have reason today to con- 
gratulate themselves. I had the honor and the privilege on the 
Common of standing next to Lieutenant-General Miles of the 
regular army, who complimented me and my ‘eorainand, on 
their good appearance and excellent marching as they passed 
in review. (Applause. When, gentlemen, you can receive a 
compliment from an officer occupying the position that Gen. 
Nelson A. Miles does and has, you can truthfully feel that it 
is deserved, [Applause.] Gen. Nelson A. Miles. [Prolonged 
applause and cheers, the entire company rising. | 

Lreut.-Gen. Netson A. MILES. 


Mr. Commander and Gentlemen, —1 thank you for this cordial 
greeting. Surely there is no honor that could come to a sOUER) 
sailor, citizen, or patriot, more than has been bestowed upon my self 
at this moment in this cradle of liberty by an audience of this char- 
acter. It is far more precious than any title, or distinction, or honors, 
that can be conferred by any state, or nation, or government. [Ap- 
plause.) In this hallowed place, this eradle of liberty, to be greeted 
and received, or even permitted to address such an asseinblage, is in- 
deed an honor, and most highly appreciated by myself. [Ldpplause.] 
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From my boyhood days I have been familiar with the history of 
this splendid military organization. I have seen them march and 
parade and appear on the Common of Boston year after year. I have 
been familiar with their history in war and peace. It isa glorious 
history. Today I was permitted to witness what appears to me to be 
not only a yery gratifying and agreeable ceremony, but almost a 
emony and celebration. The oldest military organization 
in America being reviewed by the chief magistrate of the Common- 
wealth, receiving its commissions for its officers in the presence of 
such a company on such an occasion, is an inspiration and an instruc- 
tion to the rising generation that honor, patriotism, loyalty, is appre- 
ciated and honored, and has been for more than two hundred years. 

Yet Idid not know really the grandeur and bright prospects of 
the Ancient and Honorable organization. I gloried in its history, its 
achievements. But we are now told that in this hall it dictates future 
elections, and in time it is to embrace really the entire government. 
Some future administration, I presume in the near future, is to be 
composed entirely of members of the Ancient and Honorable Associa- 
tion. [Applause.] The entire cabinet has been parcelled out and 
allotted. No promises for political work or effort, but just a prophecy 
of the future. ‘The entire cabinet is arranged, and of course following 
that is the entire diplomatic corps —what mighty ambassadors and 
ministers —and the whole consular corps, covering the entire world. 
Of course you are familiar with all foreign languages. You can speak 
the Russian language likea Slav. I suppose you could walk pigeon 
toed and talk chow chow with the people of China. Every position 
in the foreign diplomatic corps is to be composed of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery. Then the Supreme Court. What splendid chief 
justice and associate justices could be taken from the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company. (Laughter and applause.) Why, I 
had not anticipated sucha bright future. I surely congratulate you. 
I think you are worthy of any position or any positions of honor. 

But I think Iam drifting from my text, possibly. Iwas to re- 
spond to ‘The Army and Navy.” There are different opinions about 
the army. In speaking with a man in California who was not very 
familiar with it he said, ‘ What kind of men compose the army of the 
United States?” I said, ‘ Young Americans, young, brave men, 
heroic men, full of adventure, full of patrietism.’? ‘ Why,’’ he said, 
“Twas mistaken. Iwas very much mistaken. I supposed that the 
young men that went into the army were men who would rather die 
than work.’ [Zaughier.] That was his idea, that a soldier in the 
army of the United States wasa man who would rather die than work. 
And yet that is not the case. The American soldier and the American 
sailor isa man who would rather die than turn his back upon the 
enemy. [-/pplause.] ‘The American soldier and the American sailor 
is a man who would rather die than see the starry banner lowered in 


solemn c 
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disgrace. [Applause.] He is willing to gather up all the bright 
prospects of life and place them upon the altar of his country. He is 
willing to give his heart’s blood in the service of his countr, 

I have seen American soldiers face death under every possible 
condition as heroically, as nobly, as men ever could possibly engage 
in any enterprise. I haye seen them in the Civil war. I have seen 
them in the “war for civilization’? in every section of the great 
western country, the plains of the West and the mountains of the West. 
Ihave seen them encounter the savage enemy, where there was no 
such thing as quarter or surrender, where defeat meant torture under 
the most terrible conditions. I have seen the soldiers go out on the 
wild plains and into the mountains constantly and risk their lives to 
continue and spread civilization over that vast country, to protect the 
home builders of the mighty West. The pioneer, the miner, the 
Prospector, the home builder of the West, always found a soldier of the 
United States army by his side, or by his cabin, or near his camp, 
ready to put his life between the life of the citizen and the settler and 
the savage foe. It is a heroic life, a noble life, and men enter into it 
with as much fortitude, courage, and even sacrifice, as are engaged in 
any enterprise in any part of the world. 

It is the same with the sailor. The history of our navy is one of 
glory. From the earliest history of our country to the present time 
American sailors have encountered every danger, they have overcome 
every difficulty. Their genius and fortitude have accomplished won- 
derful results. In the war of 1812 they swept the sea. In the great 
Civil war we had the mightiest navy in the world. It could have 
dictated to the world the policy of the future. Six hundred ships in 
the American navy at the close of the war! Not only that, it revolu- 
tionized the architecture of naval construction. It built a monitor 
that could sink the iron-clad, iron-covered ‘ Merrimac.’’ Not only 
that, after building the monitor Ericson devised a method for what 
he called a destroyer of the destroyer; in other words, he planned a 
submarine ship, with a submarine battery, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing battleships. He was in advance of his time, but the result of the 
terrible war in the Orient in the last few days has demonstrated the 
wisdom of the genius, Ericson, who invented the monitor. Whether 
it be on land or on sea, the army and navy have maintained the honor 
and the character of this great republic, and have written glory upon 
the pages of its history. 7 

It is a glorious thing to serve a country like this. 
the great armies now contending in the Orient are not ther 
They are the subjects of despotic powers. The soldiers of one are 
governed and controlled by religious fanaticism, willing to die in or- 
der that they may become a war god, willing to sacrifice their lives 
in order that they may be one of the millions of gods for Buddha. 
The mother as she bids farewell to her boy prays that he come not 


We realize that 
e by choice. 
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back, that he die for his country or his Mikado, in order that he may 
be a god through all eternity. On the other hand, subjects of the 
Czar are forced into the army and nayy. They have nochoice. It is 
not a voluntary act with them. They are fighting a desperate battle 
for the purpose of carrying out the designs of two despotic powers. In 
our own country it is all voluntary. We are a part and parcel of the 
great people of this mightiest of all republics. Herea man voluntarily 
enlists in the army and navy for the purpose of serving this people 
and this mighty republic. And it is a glorious life to live. It is a 
satisfaction to feel that you are serving such a nation and such a peo- 
ple, and preserving the institutions youchsafed to us by the fathers. 

your kind attention, and I wish you every pros- 
(Prolonged applause and cheers, all rising.) 


I thank you for 
perity and happiness. 


Sixth Regular Toast :— 


The Church Militant. 


Caprain Use Gentlemen, to respond to the toast of 
“The Church Militant’ it is my pleasure to introduce the 
spiritual adviser, also the friend, of the Company. We have 
other friends in the spirit form, but not so material. He has 
the privilege and pleasure of residing in the same city as your 
present Governor. The commander of each year, as the 
members of the Company know, appoints a chaplain for his 
successor, and I feel that Commander Morse owes mea great 
many thanks, which I expect to get later, in my choice of his 
chaplain. To respond to the toast of “The Church Militant” 
it is my pleasure to introduce Chaplain: Hudson of Brockton. 


[Applause] 


Rev. ALan Hupson, D.D. 


I am very glad to have the opportunity of speaking under the 
leadership of Captain Usher, who has proven so loyal a comrade and 
so staunch a friend, and I shall be very happy to serye under our new 
commander, Senator Morse. I think you have made a most fitting 
selection. 
“When he speaks, 

The charter’d libertine is still, 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears 

To steal his sweet and honey’d sentences.” ; 


I am very fond of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 
For a body of men as large as you are, you can put up more spirit and 
put down more spirit than any other body Iever saw. [Laughter and 


applause.) 
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I have been more than pleased with the speech of my dis- 
tinguished friend, Lieutenant Governor Guild, and also with the ad- 
dress of Lieutenant General Miles. It is my expectation that in the 
coming race of Lieutenant Governor Guild for the governorship of 
Massachusetts the Lieutenant General of the United States Army 
will not be many ‘‘ Miles” behind. (Great laughter and applause.) 
Now, gentlemen, do not say that we are in the slightest degree partial 
in the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. [Lieutenant 
Governor Guild: ‘That's right."] We have given you both your 
political boom this evening. 


“ Ride on, Macduff, 
And damn’d be him that first cries, ‘Hold, enough.’ ”’ 


[Laughter and applause.) 


Tam asked to speak on ‘The Church Militant,’’ and that is for 
the entire church, for I am no sectarian. I happen to be a Congrega- 
tionalist, but then I ama Baptist as well, because Iam fond of water. 
[Laughter.] Iam also a Roman Catholic, because I believe in the 
historic church. I am also an Episcopalian, because I believe in 
apostolic succession. I believe Iam one of the successors of Peter. 
{Applause.] I am also a Universalist, because I believe that God is 
too good to damn us, and I am also a Unitarian, for Iam inclined to 
think Tama little too good tobe damned. [Laughter and applause.) 
In other words, gentlemen, your present chaplain feels somewhat like 
an ecclesiastical sausage, made up of a little of everything. 

T have always felt that if a man is going to live on good terms 
with his neighbor in the world to come, he ought to live on good 
terms with him in the present world, and yet there are some church 
people who are extremely bitter one toward the other on matters of 
doctrine. Dr. Talmage a few years before he died was engaged in a 
controversy with Dr. Van Dyke, who was also a distinguished member 
of the Presbyterian church, and the controversy was over the intro- 
duction of a new hymual in the church for public worship. Dr. Van 
Dyke took one side of the controversy, Dr. Talmage took another. 
The controversy grew so bitter that eventually these celebrated 
divines passed each other on the street and would not speak. My 
friend, Dr. Pentecost, told me that he was sent to Dr. Talmage to re- 
monstrate, and he said to him, ‘‘ Dr. Talmage, don’t you think that 
Dr. Van Dyke is a Christian?’’ ‘‘ Well, I suppose he is.’’ ‘‘ Don’t 
you think that if Dr. Van Dyke should die he would go to heaven?” 
“T suppose he would.’ ‘And if you should die and go to heaven 
and meet Dr. Van Dyke there, wouldn’t you speak to him?’’ ‘‘ Well 
not for the first week or two, Pentecost.” [Laughter and applause.) 
Now these old antagonisms of the new and old theologies are passing 
away. 
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“Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be. 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 

And Thou, O God, art more than they.”’ 

I wish to say to you, gentlemen, that the church militant has 
been eminently successful. It has back of it two thousand years of 
the most remarkable history. No nation has any such triumphant 
history as has the church of the living God. It was the boast of 
Diocletian in the third century that he had utterly destroyed the 
Christian church, but that proud emperor and his still prouder king- 
dom went down before its resistless march. It was the boast of Vol- 
taire that it took twelve men to build the Christian church, and he 
would prove that one man could tear it to pieces,and the poor French- 
man set himself to the task. As well might his office boy try to pull 
the moon to pieces, for while Voltaire and his theories are almost 
dead, the church never had greater strength than it possesses today. 
The most distinguished agnostic’that this country ever produced, a 
man whom I admired and respected for his domestic virtues, but a 
man who, in my judgment, was wrong in many of his premises and 
conclusions, Robert Ingersoll, said: ‘* At the dawn of the twentieth 
century the church will be falling into decay and soon go into ruins.” 
Robert Ingersoll has passed into that great beyond that he described 
so eloquently when he said, ‘‘ Life is the narrow yale between the cold 
and barren peaks of two eternities. We cry aloud, we strive in vain to 
look beyond the heights, and the only answer is the echo of our own 
wailing.’’ Ingersoll has gone, he has learned the great secret of the 
future ; but the chiirch of Christ was never more potential in its life, 
never more potential in its progress, than it is today. [Applause] 

Iam grateful that for such a sentiment a speaker receives ap- 
Pproval. I expect you to applaud, gentlemen, when the Star Spangled 
Banner is mentioned, I expect you to applaud when the republic of 
the United States is extolled, but I tell you it is a commendable fact 
that in so large a body of men who are not all churchmen the church 
of the living God should receive such warm approval. Why is it? 
Because each man has learned the meaning of Christianity at his 
mother’s knee. [ Applause.) 

It is said the first time that Mr. Ingersoll and Mr. Beecher met 
was on a train coming from New York to Boston. There were some 
friends of both gentlemen on the train, and they brought Mr. Ingersoll 
up and introduced him to Mr. Beecher. After a little conversation, 
the subject of religion was mentioned. Mr. Ingersoll began to defend 
his theories. Mr. Beecher made no reference to it whatever, and did 
not engage in the conversation. Finally one of them said, “Mr. 
Beecher, hayen’t you anything to say on this subject?” for they 
wanted to see a tilt between Bob and Beecher. Mr. Beecher raised his 
head and said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, you will excuse me if I change the topic. 
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I was thinking of a scene I witnessed on Broadway this morning on 
my way to the depot, and if you wish I will relate the incident.” 
Each one of the party immediately replied that he would be glad to 
hear it, and Ingersoll, with his usual urbanity, said, ‘‘ Why, Mr. 
Beecher, anything you might say would be of interest to us.” Beecher 
said, ‘‘As I passed along Broadway this morning I saw a poor fellow 
hobbling along on a pair of crutches. The mud was deep. Just as he 
reached the middle of the road, where the mud was deepest, a great 
burly ruffian came along and knocked the crutches from under him 
and left him sprawling in the mire.’’ They all cried,“ What a shame! 
What a shame!’’ Beecher threw back his head, and looking straight 
in the face of Ingersoll, said, ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Ingersoll, and you are the 
man. The human soul is weak. It needs the crutches of religion 
across life’s highway. It seems to be your pleasure, sir, to knock the 
crutches from under it. If that is your business, ply it to your 
heart's content. Any man can reduce a building to ashes; it takes an 
architect to erect one.” [Afplause.] And it is said that the gentle- 
men folded their tents like the Arabs, and silently stole away. 

All of this talk about the church decaying is pure nonsense. I 
want to show you that the church of Christ is supreme in the 
history of nations. The great empire of Germany, with its schools and 
its colleges, is what it is today because the church gave to Germany a 
great monk and teacher, Martin Luther, who in turn gave to the com- 
mon people of Germany the first great revelation of scripture in the 
vernacular. 

Iam sitting beside a distinguished representative from the empire 
of Great Britain, Where does England get her greatness from? It 
was the church of the living God that shattered the tyranny of the 
Stuarts. It was the same church that suppressed the corruptions of 
the Star Chamber. It was the church that gave to England her Crom- 
well and her Puritans. It was the church that gave to New England 
the Pilgrim fathers. And when that great queen of yours, sir, in my 
judgment the greatest queen that ever sat upon a throne, Queen Vic- 
toria [applause], when in her year of jubilee eminent dignitaries had 
gathered from India and Africa to pay her honor and they stood be- 
neath the shades of Westminster and St. Paul’s and beheld the great- 
ness of England’s glory, they asked the old gray-haired queen its 
secret. Going to the table she took a Bible in her hands. She placed 
it in their dusky palms and said, ‘Take this book back to your people, 
for it contains the secret of England’s greatness.” [Applause.] Is it 
any wonder that the most distinguished statesman of his time, Edmund 
Burke, declared, “ All that England has been for fifteen hundred years 
she owes to the Bible teachings of the Christian church"? 

There is rising in the east today a new nation. Education, cul- 
ture and refinement are fast entering into the empire. I ask you, what 
is the secret of Japan’s rise to power? In 1857 Christianity was intro- 
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duced into the island empire. It had been there before in the six 
teenth century, but it went in with renewed power in 1857. What has 
been the result? Some of the most eminent statesmen of the Japanese 
kingdom today, some of her most eminent leaders on the field of battle 
and on the decks of her battleships, are members of the Christian 
church. [./pplavse.] I want you to remember that the man that 
fought the bloodiest battle since the battle of Trafalgar under old 
Nelson of England, — the Christian, I want to tell you that the man 
that unleashed his guns and sank and captured the great imperial 
fleet of Russia, old Toyo, is a Christian. [Applause.] 

Have I anything to say concerning my own country? I have this 
Your distinguished Lieutenant Governor, always brilliant in 

is speech, told you that a third of the men who made up the Reyolu- 
tionary army came from the State of Massachusetts. I want you to 
know, gentlemen, that the men who lived in Massachusetts were | 
almost exclusively descendants of the Puritans, and every Puritan was 
a member of the Christian church. [Afplause.] So, then, if one third 
of the men of the Revolution came from Massachusetts, the Continental 
army of George Washington was largely made up of Christian soldiers, 
who carricd the cross of Christ and the national flag to Valley Forge 
and to Yorktown. [Cries of ‘‘ Good” and applause.) 

I have not time to trace the remainder of our history. My time is 
short. I have simply this to say in conclusion, The church of God 
is also supreme in the realm of literature. Almost every page of 
English literature has on it the stamp of the teachings of the Christian 
church, from Chaucer down to the greatest poet that England ever 
produced, John Milton. Will you tell me where he got his ideas from? 
I will tell you. From the teachings of the Christian church. Dante, 
that great genius that stands on the dizzy peak next to Milton where 
meaner souls cannot find a footing, where did Dante get his material 
? From the teachings of the Christian church. 


for the “ Divine Comedy ”? 
That great poet, sir, of the nineteenth century, your own countryman, 


. Lord Tennyson, cried out from the height of his genius: 


‘Strong son of God, immortal love 
‘That we, who have not seen thy face 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove.”’ 4 


Where did Tennyson get the passion and power for his ‘‘In Memo- 
riam’’? He got it from the teachings of the Christian church. And 
look over the poems of our own great Longfellow. In the twilight of 
his life he wrote: 


“Come read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 

That shall soothe this restless feeling 

And banish the thoughts of day. i 
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“Then read from the treasured yolume 
The poem of thy choice. 


“And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.”’ 


And that greatest genius of our time, Rudyard Kipling, when he 
wanted to write the sweetest poem that he ever wrote, went back to 
the teachings of his Christian mother,and of her he wrote these words: 


“Tf I were hung on the highest tree, 
Mother of mine, O mother of mine, 
I know whose love would come down to me, 
Mother of mine, O mother of mine. 


“Tf I were drowned in the deepest sea, 
Mother of mine, O mother of mine, 

I know whose love would come down to me, 
Mother of mine, O mother of mine. 


“Tf I were damned of body and soul, 
Mother of mine, O mother of mine, 
I know whose prayers would make me whole, 
Mother of mine, O mother of mine.’”’ 


Every great genius of English speech down to Kipling has been 
inspired by the teachings of the Christian church. 

In the harbor of New York there stands a great figure, laurel 
crowned, holding aloft in her hand the torch of freedom. Around her 
feet there beats the ever restless sea. Across her brow there drift the 
snows of winter and the winds of autumn. But there it stands, the 
first sign of his country’s greatness to greet the cyes of the returning 
pilgrim. So for nearly two thousand years the church of the living 
God, the church of your mothers and your fathers, has held aloft the 
torch of truth, the torch of purity, the torch of righteousness, and, 
please God, through the twenticth century, in spite of false lights on 
the shore, in spite of rancor and opposition, the church of God will 
stand and the gates of hell shall not prevail against her. [Creat 
applause. - ‘ 


Seventh Regular Toast : — 


The Honourable Artillery Company. 

Caprain Usurr: Gentlemen, it seems quite appropriate, 
before introducing the gentleman who is to respond to the 
seventh regular toast, that I should read two telegrams. As 
I said earlier in the evening, the Ancient and Honorable Ar- 
tillery Company not only try to make friends in their own 
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country, but on the other side of the Atlantic. I am in re- 
ceipt of a telegram from a gentleman who perhaps has done 
as much for this Company in making friends on the other side 
of the Atlantic as any man ever can or ever will. It is 
addressed 


Caprain Usitir, Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. : ' 

Dining with Twenty-one Club. Allsend hearty greeting. Shuman 
present. 

HEDGES. 
[Applause.| And I might explain, as there are quite a number 
of gentlemen here who are not conversant with what the 
Twenty-one Club represents, that in 1888 the Honourable 
Artillery Company of London sent a delegation, consisting of 
twenty-one members, to this country. Upon their return they 
formed a club. : 
T am also in reveipt of a telegram from Norfolk, Va., 

addressed 


CAPTAIN USHER, 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, 
Faneuil Hall, Boston. 
We are with you tonight in spirit, Congratulations, 
CHARLES H,. CONSOLVO- 


It is necessary to have two parties to a contract, in order 


to have the contract hold good, I think the Ancient and 


Honorable Artillery Company did their part, and we know 
that the Honourable Artillery Company of London did theirs. 
It is our pleasure and our privilege to have with us this even- 
ing, to represent and respond to the toast of that honorable: 
organization, who antedate us one hundred years, His Majesty's 
Consul, an old artillery captain, Capt. William Wyndham, the 
British Consul in Boston. [Applause.] 


Cart. WILLIAM WynpHam. 

Mr. Commander, Mr. Toastmaster, Members of the Ancient and 
LTonorable Artillery Company, and Guests,—As a gunner it is a 
particular honor to me to have the occasion to address myself to a 
corps of brother gunners. Your commander said that you were, as I 
understood, a military organization, and that you helped largely in 
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civil life to establish peace. A soldier of twenty years’ service myself, 
Tam now a civilian. It comes rather hard for a man who has been a 
soldier, and who has had to deal with cannons and make a great deal 
of noise, to respond immediately after the eloquent speech of the 
canon of the church. [Applause] 

Soldiers as a rule are, if you take them as a body, as good Chris- 
tians as any other class of men. ‘heir profession may be to slaughter 
their enemies, but they do it not from pleasure, but from habit. 
(Laughter.] Weare not perhaps well versed in theology. I remem- 
ber a story told years ago of a gallant officer, I think it was after the 
battle of Chillianwalla, when the Sikhs had rather the best of us. We 
were retreating on a very dark, wet night, amidst thunder and storm. 
A distinguished officer of the cavalry had got dismounted and was 
left behind by his regiment. The Sikh cavalry were after us with 
their lances, and the natives were murdering and pillaging the dead. 
This officer, who I have no doubt was a very good Christian, found 
himself in a desperate plight, and he crawled under a tumbril that 
had been deserted. He thought for a long time that his life was gone, 
He had not beena very devout man, naturally, he was a soldier, but 
he thought he would say his prayers. The reverend clergyman just 
now told us how we learned those prayers at our mother’s knee. He 
tumbled on his knees, and he thought to himself, ‘I will say the 
prayers that I remember I used to say at my mother’s knee,” and he 
said afterwards the words came to him as naturally as possible. He 
said, ‘Oh, pilot, it isa fearful night.” [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, I am not going to detain you long. The hour is 
getting late, and you have several other speakers. But I want to speak 
to you as a gunner and as a brother officer of that man who was here 
with you all, who commanded the Honourable Artillery Company of 
London [applause], who was trained in our own school, that we call 
the shop. Like your West Point, Woolwich is the training school of 
what we call our scientific corps, the artillery and engineers, and he 
was trained there as a gunner. He joined us, and he served in the 
regiment and rose to the rank of captain. He was one of the most 
universally esteemed and liked men in the service, because, although 
he was a future peer, and a man who was destined to fill a good posi- 
tion in the House of Peers, which he has done since he has been pro- 
moted, he never shirked a duty. At all times and at every time, 
never mind what it was, he was there to do his work like every other 
officer. That man was with you here. You have learned to appreciate 
him. He wrote to me in Chicago when I was Consul there. After he 
had visited you I asked him if he could come to Chicago, and he wrote 
to me, ‘It is impossible tocome. I have engagements in the south. 
But nothing would give me greater pleasure than to bring my men to 
Chicago to meet a brother gunner, and I can tell you we have had one 
of the finest times and amongst a fine set of fellows.” [.dpPlause.| 
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With this sentiment, gentlemen, I think it is not necessary for me 
to say more. ‘The Honourable Artillery Company of London cherish 
and remember their visit to you. They feel with you that everything 
that could be done to establish a cordial and friendly relation between 
not only the two corps, but the two nations, has been done. It is ene 
of the greatest blessings that could happen, and I am happy to say it 
is daily becoming more and more. I must say that even in the seven 
years I have had the honor to serve His Majesty’s government in the 
United States I have seen a very great change in the spirit and feeling 
which was displayed towards us, and ours towards you. fh 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the opportunity you have given to 
me,and I wish you every success in the honorable corps of gentlemen. 


[ Applause.) 


Eighth Regular Toast :— 


Our Invited Guests. 


Caprain Usuer: Gentlemen, to respond to the toast of 
“Our Guests,” and that is a toast that comes from the hearts 
of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, because we 
love our guests, we want you with us every succeeding year In 
larger numbers, we have the privilege and the pleasure of 
having with us a gentleman who responded and helped us out 
on a toast given at Norfolk, a gentleman who was a guest of 
the Company, whom we hope soon to make a member, and this 
Company will be proud to have him as such,— the Hon. John 
C. Burke of Lowell. [Applause.| 


Hon. Jonn C, Burke. 


Mr. Commander, Members of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, and Guests assembled,—In answering the summons with 
which you have honored me, I beg leave first of all to extend to the 
members of this Company the sincere thanks of the guests for whom E 
aim to speak, and myself, for the great honor that you have conferred 
upon us by making us your guests on this happy and auspicious occa= 
sion. Do you know, gentlemen, that I rather admire the judgment of 
your commander in selecting my humble self from among your dis- 
tinguished guests to respond to the toast that is assigned me, for i 
doubt if in all New England there is another man better qualified by 
opportunity and experience to testify to the generous hospitality, the- 
splendid good fellowship, and the social qualifications of the members 
of this Company, than I am myself, I cannot say tonight on this 
subject, as Mark Twain said a few years ago, you remember, when he 
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was invited to address the national gathering of farmers at Washing- 
ton, that he supposed he was invited to address them on the subject of 
farming because he knew less about farming than any other man in 
the country. I know, or at least I believe I know, something about 
the hospitality, as I have stated, and the good fellowship of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 

A little more. I know something about the record of your Com- 
pany upon the field. And allow me to say here that what little fame 
has come to me asa military man I acquired in the company of the 
distinguished gentlemen that are here assembled. I think you will 
give me credit, gentlemen, that although I might not have appeared 
well upon dress parade, because of a want of knowledge of your tac- 
tics, I was always ready to serve you, even as a lone sentinel in the 
late hours of the night, when many of you, my comrades, had retired, 
weary, toa much needed rest. 

There are some other things that I haye learned while associating 
with the members of this Company. I have learned, my friends, that 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Massachusetts is the 
best exemplification of the citizen soldier of America that this country 
has yet produced. It seems to me that this nation of ours has always 
been favored, for you remember that in every epoch when the per- 
petuation of our institutions has been threatened there has come up 
from our midst a military power, that in times of peace had pursued 
the honest and the peaceful vocations of industry, and it has es- 
tablished itself almost ina night asa military power that stands not . 
second in the annals of warfare. I refer to the type of citizen that 
served under Putnam and under Washington, in the days when we 
sought to obtain our deliverance from the mother country. The back- 
woods farmer of America, without training, stood up against the 
trained soldier of the mother country, and from Lexington clear to 
Yorktown displayed that military power and genius and bravery 
that made him at the close of that war second to no military organiza- 

tion in the world. 

You remember, again, that in 1812, in perhaps what were the most 
trying days of military history that this country has ever had, the 
gallant General Packenham was here with that splendid army that 
had won nearly one hundred battles upon the Peninsula and the con- 
tinent, that was the very flower of Wellington’s army, and was then 
flushed with the victory that it had achieved on the field of Waterloo, 
where its magnificent squares and its irresistible charges broke down 
the power of the greatest military nation upon the globe, and yet in 
the battle of New Orleans, in the person of the Tennessean, with only 
five thousand men, one-half the number of the army of General 
Packenham, our citizen soldier of America not only defeated but 
routed England’s pride and the pride of her army, and made from that 
time to this an established fact, that we stood second not even to the 
proudest military nation that the world has yet produced. 


yy - 
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Again, in the war of 1861, you remember that there came forth 
almost in a night, not only these citizen soldiers, braye and strong and 
powerful, but commanders whose military tactics stood second at the 
close of the great civil contest to no military commanders in the 
world. And let it be said to ourcredit [¢urning to Captain Wyndham] 
that no greater honor could be conferred upon the nation than was 
conferred upon it by the board of strategy’of your own country, the 


* empire of England, when in the Boer war, after very great loss of life, 


they came to the conclusion that they had not had the right tactics in 
vogue, and they at once favored a return to the tactics of the military 
commanders in the Civil war in our nation here. [Applause] 

This is the record of that great soldier in the time of war. But 
let me tell you, notwithstanding his bravery, notwithstanding the 
military power of that army, that in every instance after the close of 
a great contest you find him again going back to the paths of peace 
and the paths of industry and the paths that develop the best re- 
sources within this nation. This is why I say that I believe this or- 
ganization not only represents the best type of the American citizen 
soldier in the time of war, but it has also represented it in the time of 
peace. If the glory of your own Company had for a foundation only 
the record of achievements of those splendid men that you have sent 
out from this Company in every great contest, you would be entitled 
to the honored name of ancient and honorable that you now enjoy- 
(Applause. ) 

But there is a higher road to military duty for the American 
citizen soldier, and I believe that this Company in times of peace has 
best exemplified the highest type of the American citizen soldier. It 
was my good fortune, gentlemen, to have accompanied you on your 
trip last fall to Norfolk. I remember how your gallant company, 
three hundred strong, marched from the wharf at Norfolk, and after 
appropriate ceremonies deposited a wreath of affection in commemo- 
ration of Norfolk’s honored dead. And I remember that a little to the 
left of where I stood were two old Confederates that had served in the 
uniform of gray. One of those men, very much older and feebler than 
the other, was talking about their service while in the army, and the 
younger man said, ‘‘ Yes, but do you know that these boys that have 
come down here from the North, after all, are our brothers??? “ Yes,’”’ 
said the old man, “and God bless the soldiers from Boston.’’ Do you 
know that that visit to Norfolk, those simple and touching cere- 
monies, that sentiment of good will that you brought forth in that 
section of this country, over which there has been in a measure a ban 
since the close of the Civil war, did more and is doing more to cement, 
not only the North and the South, but the East and the West, and 
making America once more look as she should, that wherever a man 
comes from and wherever his lines are cast we bear him affection 
because he is an American citizen? [Applause.] 
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It is that type of teaching, it is that line of conduct, my friends, 
that made possible at the close of the great rebellion an exempplifica- 
tion of the highest type of magnanimity that the world has ever 
known, when that gallant commander, the conqueror of the Southern 
forces, returned the sword which the distinguished General Lee 
tendered, and told his conquered, gallant comrade to sheathe it in his 
scabbard, and to take his men with their arms and their horses home 
to plow and till their fields and become useful citizens. [/pp/ause.] 
It is that type of the American citizen soldier, with his conduct in war 
and his conduct in peace, that makes it possible for this nation, as I 
believe today the greatest military nation upon the face of the globe, 
with over eighty millions of people, to have a standing army of less 
than seventy thousand men. That is what tells for the future pros- 
perity and the future welfare of this nation. It is these sentiments 


that you are inculcating and that you are preaching forth among ally 


sections of the country that you visit that make it possible for us to 
look with hope and with courage and with confidence to the future 
greatness and the unity of our country and the perpetuation of our 
institutions. Let me tell you that this is the highest type of work, 
after all, that a military organization can perform. If future genera- 
tions will pattern after the sentiment that actuated your Company 
when you deposited that wreath on the monument in honor of the 
Confederate dead, the nation, yea, the unborn generations that are to 
come, can rightfully continue to say, 


“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing.” 


Let all thy laws be just, let all thy men be true, let the blessing 
of the most adyanced education, the highest civil and the broadest 
religious liberty abound, and instead of dreams of war and of carnage 
and of turmoil and trouble, thank God, let thenr take for their patriot- 
ism the sentiments that actuated you upon that day, and ours shall 
forever be that happy people whose God is the Lord. [./pplause.] 


Ninth Regular Toast : — 


Harvard University. 


Captain Usner: Gentlemen, in the absence of any rep- 
resentative in an official capacity from Harvard University, the 
band will respond to the toast by playing “ Fair Harvard.” 

(The Salem Cadet Band responded with “ Fair Harvard.”’) 
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Tenth Regular Toast : — 
The Grand Army of the Republic. 


CavraiN Usner: Gentlemen, we have toasted “ The 
United States,” we have toasted “The Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts,” we have toasted “The City of Boston.” 
Without the Grand Army of the Republic none of those 
toasts would have been possible. It is my pleasure, in the 
absence of General Blackmar, to introduce to respond for the 
Grand Army of the Republic Department Commander Wolff. 
[Cheers.] 


DEPARTMENT COMMANDER Wo rr, G. A. R. 


Mr. Toastmaster and Commander,—I bring to the Ancients the 
greeting of the Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Massa- 
chusetts. 

I have been entertained this evening by some of the most eloquent 
speeches that I have ever heard in my life. I have heard the voice of 
my eloquent friend, the Lieutenant-Governor [af//ause], that thrilled 
my very soul. Whenever Massachusetts is lauded, whenever she is 
placed upon that high pinnacle where she belongs, the heart of every 
son who lives beneath the white flag thrills with joy and admiration. 

The Grand Army of the Republic was the iron barrier against 
treason and rebellion forty years ago. ‘Two hundred thousand of us 
still survive. As long as the Grand Army lives you, the Ancients, 
composed somewhat of them, foster the spirit of their carly manhood, 
andin your hands are intrusted the glory of the future and the pres- 
ervation of the past achievements of our country. 

The Grand Army of the Republic! What shall I say of it? It 
was born in the midst of trial and struggle, when the life of the nation 
was threatened, when treason and rebellion and assassination on every 
hand surrounded our government. ‘The heayens were clouded, and we 
knew not when the sun of peace would shine again. ‘Two millions of 
men rallied to the standard of our republic, and by four long years of 
struggle and battle they saved this splendid nation of ours to be the 
leader of the nations of the earth in the future. [Applause.] We 
fought, Commander, two thousand battles, we died in the prison pens, 
we fell by the wayside on the march, we dropped on the deck, and yet 
we brought peace to this fair land of ours. When peace came there 
were a million of men in the field. What would they do in the 
future? They melted away into the various avyocations of life, and 
helped to build up this proud nation. They also formed a fraternal 


_ organization, which brought our comrades closer together in order that 
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they might touch elbows in peace just the same as in war, and which 
is the admiration of the world. And today our splendid power, and 
the example of that early manhood and patriotic inspiration that led 
us to defend our nation’s life, has made this country the strongest and 
the most powerful country upon the globe. 

My friends, I love peace. In imagination I see the white dove 
sailing over this land of ours. But let me tell you that the only way 
that we shall preserve peace in this land is to be forever and eternally 
prepared for war. [Applause.] As a man who served nearly four 
years in the navy, I believe, as does the President of the United 
States, who is the finest example of American manhood that ever sat 
in the presidential chair [app/ause], in a strong and powerful nayy for 
the United States, and I have no patience with the man who is forever 
preaching a small nayy and a small army. Give us a large and 
powerful army and a tremendous navy, and we will forever have 
peace inthiscountry. [A///ause.] 

Now, Commander, I only want to thank you for the privilege of 
meeting with you on this occasion. I realize the time is far advanced, 
but I want to thank you, and to bring again the congratulations of the 
Grand Army of the Republic to this ancient body, with two hundred 
and sixty-seven years of life. Oh, whata history this ancient company 
has! But it could not be complete, Mr. Chairman, unless it had the 
members composing the Grand Army of the Republic as a background 
forit. [ Applause.) Ithank you. [Great applause.| 


Eleventh Regular Toast : — 
The Massachusetts Volunteer Militia. 


Caprain Usner: Gentlemen, I have said that had it not 
been for the Grand Army a previous toast would not have 
been possible. I continue in that strain, and say that had it 
not been for the Volunteer Militia of Massachusetts and her 
sister states the Grand Army would not have been possible. 
To respond to the toast of “The Volunteer Militia of Massa- 
chusetts ” I take pleasure in introducing to you the Adjutant- 
General of the Commonwealth. [Great applause.] 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL STOPFORD. 


Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. Commander, and Gentlemen, — Before I 
say anything I want to tell you a little mite of the true inwardness of 
this speech. I want to say to you that it was slated that Gen. Charles 
W. Bartlett was to respond to the toast of “The Volunteer Militia,” 
but he had to go to catch his train, Had I known it, I think I would 
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have gone with him. But I deem ita privilege and an honor in my 

humble way to say a word for the volunteer militia of this Common- 

wealth. my 
In all the trying times of war and struggle the volunteer militia 


has alv s been the first line that has been formed for her defence, 
from Lexington to the Civil war and to the war with Spain. At the 


present time it is the endeavor of the state, thoroughly endorsed by 
the nation, to make of the volunteer militia of this great republic a 
second line of defence to the regular army. In the wars of the past 
the great trouble with the militia has been its unpreparedness. With 
the modern arms and the modern way of conducting warfare your 
unprepareduess would be your ruin, and it is the intent of the nation, 
it is the intent of the state, to be prepared at any moment, on land or 
sea, to stand for the defence of this noble republic. [4/plause.] 

Let me tell you in a few words what we are trying todo. You all 
remember, no doubt, that in the war of 1898 we were unprepared, im- 
properly armed. We had no experience in camp sanitation. Sick- 
ness was as great a reason for mortality in our ranks, and more so, 
perhaps, than would have happened on the average firing line. It is 
the intent of the nation at the present time to guard against those 
things. ‘The national government has been very liberal in its appor- 
tionment. It wants the militia of the entire republic, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, to be ready to respond ata moment's notice, 
and to be prepared when they do respond. In order to do that we are 
having manceuvre camps all over the country, that have been estab- 
lished by the national government. It has been liberal in its awards 
for ammunition for rifle practice. It gives a agenient to 
the troops in armament, in uniform, aw eee that 
can possibly be given. It is the intent of the State of Massachusetts 
to follow in that line, to give all the instruction that is possible. This 
year we are having a camp of instruction at Westfield, where for the 
first time in fifty years we are having practically the mobilization of 
the entire state force in a manceuyre camp. Instead of the fours right 
and fours left of the armory we are going to have manceuvres on the 
field that will be of service to us should we be called to the defence of 
the nation. 

I want to say that it is the ambition not only in Massachusetts, 
but in every state of the Union, that if the time should come and the 
call should be made, instead of having from three to six months to 
get the troops into shape, we can turn over to the government of the 
United States of America the best soldier that the world ever pro- 
duced, that is, a soldier who is ready to go into action, a soldier who is 
imbued with patriotism and love of country from the soles of his feet 
to the crown of his head, more intelligent than any other country can 
produce. That is what Massachusetts will turn over to this nation 
when the time calls, the United States Volunteer. [ Applause.) 
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Twelth Regular Toast : — 
The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 


Captain Usuer: Gentlemen, I wish to apologize to 
General Bartlett. I also wish to apologize to General Stop- 
ford. I regret exceedingly the time limit, and that my 
speeches occupied more time than perhaps they should have 
done. I wish to thank General Stopford for filling a gap, 
which shows his love for the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company and his willingness to help them out. [Apflause.] 

Before introducing the next speaker, I wish to congratu- 
late the Company upon their selection of their officers for the 
coming year. I think they have chosen wisely and well. 
[Applause.] 

To respond to the toast of The Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company,” although he is the last tonight, but not 
the least and will not be the last for at least another year, 
Captain Morse. [Great applause and cheers.] 


Carr. Wittram A. Morse. 


Comrades of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery,—1 am very 
sorry that my opening sentence should disagree with the opening 
sentence of Captain Usher when he states that whatever failures he 
may have had have been of the head and not the heart. Whatever 
failures I have had today are different than his, as you know from my 
illness have all been of the heart and not of the head. I am also 
inclined to take issue with Captain Wyndham, the British Consul, 
when he says that he has been twenty years a soldier and is at last 
a civilian, Iam obliged to confess that I have been twenty years a 
civilian and I am at last a soldier. [A/flause.] 

An agricultural orator in the state of Vermont, seeking com- 
parisons that were commensurate with his enthusiasm, said, ‘‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen, there have been three great epochs in the human race. 
One was when the Lord created the earth, and all the stars sang for joy. 
The second was when Columbus discovered America. ‘The third is the 
opening of the Windsor County Fair.’ [Laughter.] Using the 
moderate tone of that speaker, if I should add a fourth, while I might 
not say it is an epoch in the human race I would say it is an epoch in 
human life to arise at a quarter past eleven and attempt to impress 
this company with the satisfaction and sense of honor one feels in his 

election as Captain of this Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 
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The expression that would please you best I am sure is the simple 
words IT thank you. 

The discussion tonight has taken very much of a theological turn. 
When my good friend, Rev. Dr. Hudson, was speaking, and speaking 
at some length, as he said to me afterwards, Iwas reminded of the 
clergyman who met a former parishioner of his upon the street, and 
he said, ‘*Sandy, I see you don’t come to church now.”” “No,” said 
Sandy, ‘the sermons are too long.’ _‘“ Well,” he said, ‘if you don’t 
come you will go by and by where the sermons won’t be so long.” 
And Sandy replied, ‘It won’t be for lack of ministers, anyhow.” 
[Laughter] 

I had prepared a speech tonight, but fortunately my speeches are 
so easily arranged that I can move them without disturbing the equi- 
libriuim of logic or the fountains of rhetoric, and so at this late hour I 
am going to perform avery pleasant task. You have heard of the 
trip to Norfolk. I can say with that very descriptive Ancient, “all of 
which I saw, part of which I was,” and of all the trips I have ever 
taken with this Company none lingers in my mind where this Com- 
pany had such a royal welcome, where it was treated with such cor- 
diality, and where its members came home bearing such splendid, 
courteous kiudness in their hearts as we received in old Virginia when 
we went to Norfolk. [4A/f/ause.] I remember as we sat at that ban- 
quet and listened to Gen. Fitzhugh Lee the splendid attention this 
Company gaye to that grand old southerner, and I want to tell you, 
those of you who were not there, a story that has lingered in my mind, 
a true incident, that to me was one of the most splendid illustrations 
of wit I have had the pleasure of listening to. I refer to Gen. 
Fitzhugh Lee’s description how at the close of the war he was on his way 
to Appomattox, and he went by an old farm, and he saw a farmer plowing 
in the field. He went to Appomattox, and hesurrendered. On his way 
home, as he came by the old farm, the same farmer was plowing in the 
field. The old farmer came out to him and said, ‘‘ Well, what is the 
news?’? He said, “Lee has surrendered.’? The old farmer said, 
«That was that damned Fitzhugh. The old General never surren- 
dered.”” [Laughter.] I bring this incident to" you to show you the 
splendid wit, the magnificent eloquence, of that most splendid ban- 
quet, because it is due so much to Captain Usher, and he deserves it. All 
words of praise to the splendid foresight, the careful arrangement of 

Captain Usher on that occasion, [Agplause.] 

And so tonight my well considered speech I am glad to put aside, 
and perform a task that has been imposed upon me since I came upon 
this platform. His many friends in this Company wish to present to 
him an acknowledgment of his courtesy, of his kindness, of his effi- 
ciency, and of the splendid way as commander of this Company in 
which he has conducted himself during the year. Friendship is the 
wine of life, it is ‘love without wings,’ and his friends have delighted 
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themselves in obtaining a testimonial as a token of their sincere 
friendship for him. 

They ask me to present to you, sir [addressing Captain Usher), a 
past commander’s badge, to wear during the rest of your life as testi- 
mony of the love and esteem of your faithful comrades of this 
Company who have worked with you during your command, that you 
may remember in all the years to come the esteem, the regard 
and the appreciation in which they hold you. 


“ The heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close, 
As the sunflower turns on her God when he sets 
The same look which she turn’d when he rose.” 


[Prolonged applause and cheers, everyone present rising] 


Caprain Usuer: Captain Morse, members of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company, my friends one and all, | 
cannot say to you what I would like. I cannot express to you 
my appreciation of this kindness, of this thoughtfulness, of 
you, my friends, my comrades. I can only say that if I have 
done anything in fourteen years of service in this Company it 
has been from the heart and not from the head, that it will 
continue to be so as long as I shall be a member of this Com- 
pany, and I hope that will be until you attend my funeral. 
(Applause.] 

There being no chaplain present, gentlemen, we will not 
pronounce the benediction. 


————EEE————E 


Capt. Epwarp W. Apporr. 


OFFICERS, MEMBERS AND GUESTS 


PR iNT FOR DuTy AND PARADING ON THE ANNIVERSARY, 


JUNE 5, 1905. 


SaneM CapEtT BAND, JEAN M. Missup, Leader. 
Sergt. Grorcr I,. Loox, Band Guide. 


Carr. JAMES M. UsHER, Commanding. 


Flankers to the Captain. 
Sergt. FREDERICK W. TIRRELL. 


Capt. Frep E. Borron, Adjutant. 
Lieut. JoHN D. Nicnons, Officer of the Day. 
JOHN L. Fisker, Orderly. 


STAFF: 


Commissioned. 


Capt. J. Srearns CusHine, Chief of Staff. 
WInntamM L. Witney, Quartermaster. 

Lieut. EMERY GRovER, Paymaster. 

Capt. GrorGr E. Harn, Commissary. 

Lieut. GEORGE H. Arr. » <Issistant Paymaster. 
Capt. Joun J. FLAHERTY, Judge Advocate. 
FREDERICK L. ABBorr, M, D., Surgeon. 

A. E. A. McCann, M, D., Assistant Surgeon. 
CHARLES R. Hunt, M. D., Assistant Surgeon. 
Lieut. G. F. Water, M. D., Assistant Surgeon. 
CHARLES F, P. BURCHMoRE, M. D., Assistant Surgeon: 
Riv. ALAN Hupson, D. D., Chaplain. 


Non-Commissioned. 
Major GrorGrE F. Quryny, Sergeant-Major. 
Lieut. EDWARD SULLIVAN, Ouartermaster-Sergeant. 
HENRY F. WADE, Commissary Sergeant. 
ARTHUR T. LOVELL, Paymaster Sergeant. 
HERBERT A. BLACKMER, Hospital Steward. 


flonorary. 
Officers representing the United States Army, Grand Army of the 
Republic, First Regiment Heavy Artillery, M.V.M.; Second Corps of 
Cadets, M.V.M.; Battalion Light Artillery, M.V.M.; Ambulance Corps, 


Si; 
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M.V.M.; First Battalion Cavalry, M.V.M.; Old-Guard of Massachusetts: 
Brigade Staff, Rhode Island Militia; First Light Infantry, Providence, 
R.1.; Albany (N.Y.) Burgesses Corps; Newport (R.I.) Artillery; 
Veteran Corps of Artillery, New York; Governor's Foot Guard of 
Connecticut; Amoskeag Veterans of Manchester, N. H.; Worcester 
Continentals, and British Naval and Military Veterans.* 

PERSONAL Escort ‘to THE GOVERNOR AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

Col. JosEpH B, PARSONS. 

FLANKERS TO THE GOVERNOR AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 
Lieut.-Com. WinnwiaAm B. EpGAR. Major PErnin A. Dyar, 
CHURCH DETAIL. 

Iyicut. EMERY GROVER, 7” charge. 


Major Horace P. W1LLIAMS. Sergt. CHARLES E. Hown. 
Licut. WM. PARKER JONES. Sergt. EnmER G. Fosr 
Lieut. ALBERT E. LOCKHART. Sergt. WinniamM, TyNER. 
Lieut. FRANK H. Mupce. Sergt. BeNy. Co JR. 
Lieut. ALBERT A. GIL,EASON. FRANK B. RIEDELL,. 
WILLIAM CARTER, 
In CHARGE OF Music at CHURCH. 
Lieut. EDWARD SULLIV 
ARMORY DETAIL. 
Capt. Jacop ForrLer, in charge. 
Capt. J. Henry Brown. Sergt. W. H. Ropurrson, 
Sergt. Epwin E. Snow. Lieut. GkorGi H. INNIS, 


Sergt. Joun R. NEWMAN. Sergt. JoskrH W. ADAMS. 
Lieut. W. S. Bus‘. Sergt. R. W. Barres. 
Sergt. Samunr, A. NEILL. 
DETAIL ON THE, COMMON. 
Capt. Epwarp P. CRAMM, iw charge. 
Lieut. Grorcr E. ADAMS. Capt. J. C. Porrer. 
Lieut. Frep I, Crayton. Major CuarLEs G. Davis. 
Capt. FRANK W. DALLINGER. Sergt. ALBERT C. Br 
Sergt. Henry A. Manny. 
INFANTRY WING. 
First Linvr. CHARLES S. DAMRELL, Commanding. 
STiILES’ EIGHTH REGIMENT BAND. 
ARTILLERY WING. 
SEconD Lizut. H. H. NEWCOMB, Commanding. 


* For list see pages 119, 120, 121. 
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HEADOUARTERS ANCIEN 


AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY 
Or MASSACHUSETTS, 
FANEU, HALL, Boston, June 13, 1904- 
General Orders Now. 
The following appointments are hereby made for the year 1904-5» 
and will be respected accordingly : — 


Chief of Staff, Capt. J. Stearns Cushing. 

Surgeon, F. i. Abbott, M.D. 

Judge ldvocate, Capt. John J. Flaherty. 

wIssistant Surgeons, A. BE. A. McCann, M.D.; Charles 8. Hunt, 


M.D.; Lieut. G. F. Walker, M.D.; Charles F. P. Burchmore, 
M. D. 


geant-Major, Major George F, Quinby. 
Ouartermaster Sergeant, Lieut. Edward Sullivan. 
Commissary Sergeant, Henry F. Wade. 

Paymaster Sergeant, Arthur T. Lovell, 

Slospital Steward, Herbert A, Blackmer, 

National Color Sergeant, Boardman J. Parker. 

State Color Sergeant, Augustus Andrews. 

Color Guard, Charles E. Cumings, Sergt. John P. Hazlett. 


llankers to the Commander, Capt. Edward W. Abbott, Sergt- 
Frederick W. Tirrell. 


Band Guide, Sergt. George 1. Look, 
Orderly to Commander, John i, Fiske. 


By command of 


Caprain USHER. 
Friep E. Borron, Adjutant, 


HEADQUARTERS ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY CoMPANY 


5 or MassacHUusETTS, 
ANEUN, Hayy, Boston, Sept. 21, 1994: 
General Orders No. 2. : Te ee 
1. In accordance with Article VIII of the Rules and Regulations, 
this Company will parade Saturday, October 1, in observance of the 
Two Hundred and Sixty-Seventh Fall Field Day. 
2. Members of the Company, not otherwise specified, will report 


at the Armory at 2.30 P.M, in full dress uniform. (White gloves, 
black boots.) 
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Sergeants of Infantry will report to First Lieutenant Damrell, and 
Sergeants of Artillery to Second Lieutenant Newcomb, at 2.30 rp. M. 

The Bandmaster will report to the Adjutant at 3 Bi xt. 

The Chief of Staff (Capt. J. Stearns Cushing), Color Sergeants, 
Flankers to the Commander, and Orderly will report to the Com- 
mander at 3 p. M. at Officers’ Headquarters. 

The Staff and Non-Commissioned Staff, not otherwise detailed, 
will report to the Chief of Staff in the Library at 3-15 P.M. 

Past Commanders and Members of the Finance Committee are 
invited to parade on the Staff. 

3. Sergeants will form their Companies at 3.30 p.m. sharp. 

4. Sergeants will report to the Adjutant, on blanks to be furnished 
by him, the complete roll of their respective companies, This report 
will be turned in on the train. 

5. The Grand Army Company, to be composed of members of 
this Company who served in the War of the Rebellion, will parade 
in the rear of the last infantry company. Sergt. Charles H. Porter 
is hereby detailed to command this company. 

6. The Veteran Company, to consist only of members who are 
Physically unable to carry rifles and have a certificate from a Surgeon 
to that effect, will parade in the rear of the Grand Army Company. 
Col. Joseph B. Parsons is hereby detailed to command this company. 

Swords or sabres will be worn by both of these companies. 

7. On this tour of duty strict attention to military discipline 
must be observed. Members will be required to obey all orders and 
to give strict attention to personal appearance, especially on all 
Parades. No fatigue caps will be permitted to be carried attached to 
the uniform. 

Instructions will be given through Sergeants of companies relative 
to the proper times to wear full dress and fatigue uniforms. 

8. The regulations relating to insignia of rank will be strictly 
adhered to. Sergeants of companies are charged with the enforcement 
of this rule. 

9. Only such medals or decorations asare prescribed by the Rules 
and Regulations of this Company will be permitted to be worn, 


10. The details for Officer of the Day are as follows: 


Saturday, October IT, Capt. John G. Warner. 
Sunday, ae oi Capt. John C. Potter. 
Monday, 35 Col. William H. Oakes. 
Tuesday, “e 4; Capt. George A. Wyman. 
Wednesday, eis 15 Capt. William O. Webber. 


Thursday ot 6, Maj. Francis Meredith, Jr. 
Friday, “7, Sergt. John A. W. Silver. 
The old and new Officers of the Day will report to the Commander 
each morning at 9 A. M., with the exception of Saturday, October 1, 
when the Officer of the Day will report at 3 p. Mm. 


| 


xy 
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11. Wieut. Thomas J. Tute is hereby detailed as Officer of the 


Guard for this tour of duty, and he will report with his guard to the 


Adjutant, Saturday, October 1, at 2.30 Pp. M. 

12. ‘The following members are hereby detailed to assist the Fall 
Field Day Committee: 

Ilenry A. Burnham, Sergt. R. W. Bates, Lieut. John D. Nichols, 
Lieut. William S. Best and Joseph W. Adams will report to Lieut. 
George H. Innis in charge of transportation. 

Lieut. George E. Adams, Capt. John C, Potter, Sergt. Eugene S. 
Taylor, Sergt. George Francis and Sergt. Samuel A. Neill will report 
to Capt. Jacob Fottler in charge of hotels and banquet. 

13. Any officer or member detailed for special service, unable to 
perform the duties assigned him, will promptly report the fact in 
writing to the Adjutant. 

14. Further orders relating to the movements of the Company 
and details, will be posted on bulletin boards on the steamers and in 
the hotels. 

By command of 


Caprary USHER. 
Frep EK. Boiron, Adjutant, 


HEADQUARTERS ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


FANEUIL HALt, TON, May 24, 1905. 
General Orders No. 3. LL, Boston, May 24, 1905 


In accordance with the Rules and 
parade on Monday, June 5, 1905, 
sixty-seventh anniversary, 


1. T,unch will be served to members at Faneuil Hall between the 
hours of 11 A. M. and 12M, 


Regulations, this Company will 
to celebrate its two hundred and 


2. Members of the Company will report at the Armory, Faneuil 
Hall, in full dress uniform, white gloves, at 12.30 o'clock. 

3. Staff, Non-Commissioned Staff, Flankers to the Commander, 
and Orderly will report to the Captain at the Armory at 12 o'clock. 

4. Sergeant-Major, Sergeants commanding companies, and Color 
Sergeants will report to the Adjutant at 12 o'clock. Band Guide and 
bands will report to the Adjutant at 12.30 olclock 

5» At 12.30 o'clock the Tiree Lieutenant will form the right 
wing, and the Second Lieutenant will form the left wing. Infantry 
and Artillery Sergeants will respectively take command of their com- 
panies (rq files front, including guides ) in order of seniority. 

6. Before leaving the Armory, Sergeants will hand to the Adju- 
tant, on blanks furnished by him, a complete roster of their companies, 

7. Company line will be formed on South Market Street promptly 
at 1 o'clock, Church services will commence at 2.30 o'clock. 
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8. Lieut. John D. Nichols is hereby detailed as Officer of the Day. 
He will report to the Captain at 11 o’clock for instructions. 

9. Col. Joseph B. Parsons is hereby detailed as Personal Escort to 
his Excellency the Governor and Commander-in-Chief. He will 
report at the State House at 1 o’clock. 

to. Lieutenant-Commander William B. Edgar and Major Perlie 
A. Dyar are hereby detailed to act as Flankers to the Commander-in- 
Chief. They will report to the Adjutant at the Armory at 12.300'clock. 

11, The Honorary Staff will report to Capt. J. Stearns Cushing, 
Chief of Staff, at 12.30 o’clock in the Staff Room. Past Commanders 
and members of the Finance Committee are invited to parade on the 
Honorary Staff of the Captain. 

12. Lieut. Emery Grover is hereby placed in command of the 
detail at the church, and the following members will report to him 
there in full dress uniform at 1 o'clock :— 


Major Horace P. Williams. Sergt. Charles E. Howe. 
Lieut. Wm. Parker Jones. Sergt. Elmer G. Foster. 
Lieut. Albert E. Lockhart. Sergt. William Tyner. 
Lieut. Frank H. Mudge. Sergt. Benj. Cole, Jr. 
Lieut. A. A. Gleason. Mr. Frank B. Riedell. 


Mr. Wm. Carter. 
13. Capt. Edward P. Cramm is hereby placed in command of the 
detail on the Common, and the following members will report to him 
there in full dress uniform at 3.30 o'clock : — 


Lieut. George E. Adams. Capt. J. C. Potter. 
Lieut. Fred I. Clayton. Major Charles G. Davis. 
Capt. Frank W. Dallinger. Sergt. Albert C. Betteley, 


Sergt. Henry A. Maley. 
14. Capt. Jacob Fottler is hereby placed in command of the lunch 
and banquet detail. ‘The following members will report to him at the 
Armory in fatigue uniform and white gloves at 10 o’clock A. M.:— 


Capt. J. Henry Brown. Sergt. W. H. Robertson. 
Sergt. Edwin E. Snow. Lieut. Geo. H. Innis. 
Sergt. John R. Newman. Sergt. Joseph W. Adams. 
Lieut. W. S. Best. Sergt. R. W. Bates. 


15. The Grand Army Veteran Company, to consist of men who 
are veterans of the War of the Rebellion, will parade on the left of the 
Color Company. Capt. Edwin R. Frost is hereby detailed to com- 
mand this company. 

16. The Invalid Company, to consist only of members physically 
unable to carry rifles, and bearing certificates from a surgeon to that 
effect, will parade on the left of the G. A. R. Veteran Company. 
Sergt. Winslow B. Lucas is hereby detailed to command this company, 

17. Swords (or sabres) and belts will be worn by the Veteran and 
Invalid companies. 
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18. Any officer or detail unable to perform the duty assigned to 
him will so report at once in writing to the Adjutant. 

19. At 6.15 o’clock Sergeants will form their companies in the 
Armory, and will march in company formation to the Hall for dinner. 
No member in citizen’s dress will be permitted in the Hall until pa- 
rading members are in their places. 

20. Medals and decorations as prescribed by the Rules and 
Regulations of the M. V. M., and the Company badge and the long- 
service medal may be worn. 

21. Strict attention to military discipline must be observed. This 
includes careful attention to personal appearance at all times. Mem- 
bers in uniform, not 6therwise detailed, must parade; straggling on 
the streets will not be permitted. 


By command of 


CapTaIn USHER- 


FRED E. Boron, Adjutant. 


In Menwrian. 


CAPT. JAMES MADISON USHER. 


Born in Medford, Mass., Nov. 19, 1865. 
Elected a Member of the Company, May 16, 1892. 
Elected Second Sergeant of Infantry, June, 1896. 
Elected Second Lieutenant, June, 1898. 
Ilected First Lieutenant, June, 1902. 
Elected Captain, June, 1904. 

Died in Boston, Noy. 21, 1905. 


A. SERMON 


PREACHED AT TIE OLD souUTH CHURCH 


ON THE 


267th ANNIVERSARY 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 


JUNE 5th, 1905 


by 


Rev. ALAN HUDSON, D.D. 
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THE SERMON. 


THE PURPOSE OF GOD IN THE HISTORY OF NATIONS. 


Text: “ Righleousness evalteth a nation, but sin ts a reproach to 
any people.’ Proverbs xiv. 34. 


In the city of Boston today the oldest military organization in 
America observes its 267th anniversary. Since 1638 this famous Com- 
pany has been annually reviewed by the highest officials of the state, 
and its officers commissioned by the Governor of the Commonwealth. 
The historic custom of other years will be followed today. 

This Company was founded by Robert Keayne, a man of faith and 
prayer. The first members were men of Puritan stock, who believed 
in the providence of God in history. This thought suggests the sub- 
ject of the sermon for today : —‘ The Purpose of God in the History of 
Nations.’’ We have been able to trace his providence in the unfold- 
ing of scripture, in the laws of nature, and in the operations of mind; 
shall we now strive to get a brief glimpse of his purpose in the history 
of nations? The great English poet of the nineteenth century saw 
God perfecting his plan in the nations and wrote, 


“Yet I doubt not through the ages 
One increasing purpose runs.”’ 


What are some of these purposes? 

First, God’s purpose in the history of nations requires that 
righteousness be the foundation of government, for without ita nation 
will perish. Nothing lives but truth, Nations decay that forget and 


. fail to practice the right. They may have a proud history, they may 


have wealth and power, but all of these are yain, if righteousness is 
not incorporated in their laws and institutions. 

Look at the history of several extinct nations. Three thousand 
years ago the Jews possessed the proudest kingdom of the world. 
They could boast of great prophets, powerful kings, and invincible 
armies. They could claim a Solomon, in whose glittering courts 
wisdom and greatness gathered for instruction. But where is now the 
Jewish nation? Where her Davids, her Elijahs, her Daniels? Where 
is that kingdom of the prophets, once the glory of Palestine? It is 
buried amid the decaying ruins of the past, and its ancient strength is 
but a memory; and why? Because it rejected the counsels of God, 
and discarded the laws of righteousness. 
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Four thousand years ago, or more, there was founded on the banks 
of the Nile the most marvellous despotism of ancient history. The 
monuments of its kings still rise above the sands of Egypt. It was 
the home of art and letters, of science and philosophy. Its Rameses 
and Pharaohs are among the traditions of the past. But where is 
Egypt today,— her kings, her statesmen, her golden palaces and col- 
umned temples? They are but the memories of the desert; and why ? 
Because she abandoned the laws of God and obeyed the lower instincts 
of selfishness and tyranny. 

Before the opening of the Christian era the old world had brought 
forth its most powerful military kingdom. The empire of the Romans 
was the symbol of force and greatness. Her eagles flew on every sea, 
and triumphed on every field. Her Antonys, her Ciceros and her 
Cvesars were the talk of the nations. But where is now the empire of 
the Czesars? Where the nation called invincible, immortal? It is but 
a memory in the brain of the scholar. Why this extinction? Because 
her laws were based on might, instead of right. Because her life was 
established upon selfishness. Because she trod beneath her feet the 
commandments of God. 

As though the past had not been sufficiently replete in examples 
of this truth, the closing years of the nineteenth century gave us 
another. The history of Alphonso’s kingdom has been one of in- 
creasing disobedience to the laws of righteousness. She was asso- 
ciated with Rome. For four centuries she fought and overcame the 
Moors. She resisted the might of Charlemagne and Napoleon. She 
fostered art and literature when the remainder of Europe lived in 
ignorance and superstition. She discovered the western continent, 
and possessed at one time nearly all of North and South America. 
The name of Spain was the synonym of power and glory. But where 
is now the greatness of the Castilian kingdom? She is one of the 
weakest powers in Europe; her possessions gone, her wealth gone, 
her glory departed. Why all this loss? Why this decadence? Be- 
cause her laws have been a travesty upon justice, because her rule has 
been oppressive, because she forgot that righteousness alone can make 
a nation endure. In letters as plain as the blazing stars in an autumn 
sky God has written across the history of Spain, “‘Tchabod ’’: —thy 
glory has departed. 

It is pertinent that America should learn this lesson before a 
period of decadence sets in. Weare rich, we are powerful, we have 
illimitable resources, we have a rapidly increasing population. Our 
products are upon every sea, our skill is praised upon every con- 
tinent. Not these alone, but righteous laws, justice to the weakest, 
fairness to rich and poor, are essential toenduring government. From 
a statement made by President Roosevelt a few days ago in New York, 
we would infer that our sailors and soldiers are the bulwark of the 
nation. In the light of history that isnot true. Not in our mariners 
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and troopers however brave, not in our admirals and generals how- 
ever competent, not in our ships and guns however numerous, not in 
these is the basic strength of the American Government, but in that 
adherence to righteousness that has marked the history of our nation 
since the Pilgrims landed on the shores of Massachusetts. The 
greatness of the United States is not so much in the bullet within the 
gun, but in the right within the man who holds the gun, And in 
spite of his frequent eulogies on war, I believe no man in this nation 
has a deeper hatred of sham, a firmer grip upon truth, and a 
stronger purpose to lead this nation in the old paths of righteousness, 
than Square-deal Theodore Roosevelt. Let our leaders of state, of 
commerce, of public opinion, learn the lessons of history. Every 
national policy that is selfish, however great the outward gain, is 
injurious to the real life of the republic. Every commercial policy 
that puts the wealth of the nation in the hands of the few, and takes 
it from the many in defiance of the golden rule of Christ, though it 
may increase the material wealth, impoverishes the soul of the nation. 
We can say with an eminent statesman, “My country right or wrong, 
but still my country.’ But with heart and brain responsive to the 
guidance of God, it should be your ambition and mine to say, “My 
country right; she never shall be wrong.’” 

Let the fact be emphasized, that every chapter of history for 5000 
years, from the founding of Egypt to the decadence of Rome, from the 
decadence of Rome to the rise of Britain, from the rise of Britain to 
the democracy of America, from the democracy of America to. the 
resurrection of Japan, declares with repeated voice that ‘‘ Righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation, and sin is a reproach to any people.” 

Second. God’s purpose in the history of nations is to ibalines justice 
upon the earth. The call for freedom is never unheeded. The prayer 
for justice is never made in vain. Decades and centuries may pass 
before the prayer is answered, but the answer is certain. 

The people of France waited more than a hundred years before 
their appeals for justice were answered in the blood and flame of the 
French Revolution. 

The thirty years’ war cost Europe untold wealth and the strength 
of Spain and Austria on the one side, of Sweden and Germany on the 
other. But it meant the freedom of conscience, the downfall of 
bigotry, and the triumph of righteousness, \ 

The Civil war of the United States is said to have cost the nation 
ten billions of dollars and the loss of more than 600,000 men. It was 
the greatest fratricidal strife of history. But running Sheeran it like 
a scarlet thread were the plans and purposes of the Almighty. It 
meant justice to three million black men. It meant political equality 
to an enslaved race. It meant the victory of right over wrong. 

In the recent conflict between America and Spain God had a pur- 
pose, and that purpose was to bring liberty to the islands of the sea. 
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They had been oppressed for centuries. When God’s plans were ripe 
he made America his instrument of justice. It meant the loss of 
time, the loss of men, the loss of money, but it also meant the gain of 
mercy, the gain of conscience, the gain of liberty. 

We have before our eyes at the present time the most convincing 
proof that God will bring justice to the peoples of the earth. For 
several hundred years the people of Russia have been under the ar- 
bitrary rule of despots. They have prayed for liberty to think, and 
have been banished to Siberia, They have asked for liberty to speak, 
and have been put to the sword. They have gone on bended knees to 
their Czar and pleaded for pity, and have been shot down like rats. 


The injustice of Russia is now receiving the just retribution of God. 


Her thinkers are praying for the death of their brothers on the field 
and on the sea, for the defeat of autocratic Russia means a step toward 
the goal of liberty. When Kuroki drove the Russians from the banks 
of the Yalu, it was the justice of God. When the gray-haired Nogi at 
the expense of two sons and thousands of brave men crushed the 
forces of the Czar at Port Arthur, it was the justice of God. When 
Oyama in a fight of a million men swept Kuropatkin from the field as 
an autumn wind sweeps the leaves before it, it was the justice of God. 
When old Togo unleashed his guns in the straits of Korea, and amid 
smoke and blood and flame that have had no parallel since the days of 
Trafalgar, annihilated the fleets of imperial Russia, it was the justice 
of God. The poor fellows who suffered and died were the immediate 
victims, but unless all the signs of history fail, their death will mean 
the fall of despotism and the dawn of Russian freedom. And if to 
bring about liberty of conscience, or a man's tight to worship as he 
will without government dictation, if to bring about liberty of 
thought, or a man’s right to think without a noose gripping his 
throat, if to bring about liberty of speech, or man's right to express 
his honest thoughts, if to grant these it is necessary to destroy the 
whole fabric of Russian bureaucracy, and put a man at the head of the 
nation instead of a mouse, then God strike the hour, and strike it 
quick, when the reign of the Czars shall cease and the reign of the 
people shall begin. 

The logic of history is irresistible; in the end truth will triumph. 
God will have his way. Righteousness will rise above the evils of 
kingdoms, of republics and of empires. If as Fichte said, “ History is 
a constant inflowing of God into human affairs,” then every wrong 
however time-honored shall be righted, every injustice however long 
it has received the sanction of the nation shall be remedied. 


“ Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 
When our deep plots do pall; and that should teach us 
There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


